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Baeealaureate Address. 



THE CULTIVATION OF CHARACTER. 



DELIVERED IN UNIVERSITY HALL, SUNDAY, JUNE 24, 1894. 
BY PRESIDENT JAMES B. ANGELL. 

I fear that most persons at the time of graduation do not 
feel the duty of continuing to cultivate and strengthen 
the character as they do the duty of continuing to cultivate 
and strengthen the intellect. By character I mean the 
moral constitution, habit, purpose. Not that they are 
indifferent to the importance of a good character, but they 
do not appreciate the fact thnt it can be and ought to be 
developed as the intellect is developed. Most men who 
would be sorry to be lacking in a good character are con- 
tent to believe that their general purposes and habits are 
such as do not provoke serious criticism from others or 
from their own consciences. With the attainment of 
maturity men have certain settled habitudes, a gen- 
eral purpose of right living, and with this moral outfit 
they throw themselves into their studies or into the busi- 
ness of life. They may recognize the desirableness and 
the duty of continuing to the etid of their days to enlarge 
their scholarly or their business capacity, but they rest 
complacently satisfied with the moral attainments of early 
years, and make no conscious and deliberate effort to 
increase the force of their character. They realize 
the importance of an indefinite increase of their intellect- 
ual capita], but seem to think that the quantity of moral 
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capital with which they set out in early manhood will 
suflSce for all the drafts which the duties and exigencies 
of life will make on it. 

Now it is of the gravest consequence that we all clearly 
understand that in this life at least we can never make 
such attainments in character that we can wisely discharge 
from our minds the subject of developing our character, 
and can concentrate all our thought on our studies or our 
merchandise. We shall never have acquired such moral 
strength that we shall not need studiously and carefully 
to increase it. We never shall have perfected our moral 
habitudes so that they will not need our constant and vigi- 
lant care. To cease this culture and training and perfect- 
ing of our character is to begin to lose our character. 

It is not merely what we are to-day, but what we are to 
be to-morrow, which is of the very essence of character. 
Character does not consist, in this life, at least, merely in 
being, but in some respects much more emphatically in 
becoming. In other words it is not merely an attainment, 
but it is also a growth and a growing. 

How this essential trait of character is illustrated in 
Paul's stirring description of his own purpose and ideals 
in his letter to the Philippians : 

''Not as though I had already attained, either were 
already perfect ; but I foUpw after, if that I may appre- 
hend that for which I also am apprehended of Christ Jesus. 
Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended; but 
this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark, for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus." 

So all moral character, if it is to be vigorous, must be 
constantly pressing towards some higher mark. It must 
never assume that it has already attained or is already 
perfect. Progress, growth, increasing strength is the mark 
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of genuine character. Not to be improving under the 
experiences and discipline of life is to come short of 
duty. It is relatively declining. For notice 

(1) That our opportunities for knowing more and more 
of our duties are enlarged with the lapse of every day, and 
as a rule our actual knowledge of them is fuller and 
clearer. Now if with this increased knowledge our char- 
acters are not also elevated, if with more light we make 
no progress, we have really gone backward. For faithful- 
ness to our light is the measure of responsibility and of 
character. Not to be and to do better as we see farther 
and more clearly is to be and to do worse. 

(2) And notice again that the exigencies of life, the 
trials and temptations which are inevitable, the providen- 
ces w^hich befall usj all press home their lessons upon our 
moral nature. They are teachers, often stern, but always 
eloquent, in the gymnasium of life. Their warnings, their 
persuasions, their discipline, never leave our moral con- 
dition as they found it For if they do not strengthen 
and deepen our character, if our manhood is not richer and 
larger by reason of them, then have we actually lost 
ground. Between the hammer and the anvil of life we 
must toughen or weaken, and it is for us to say which. 
It is for us to say wiiether we shall grow stronger and 
better^ as the annealing fire makes the iron tougher and 
the storms make the roots of the oak longer and stronger. 
To be only soured and embittered by the discipline of life is 
to miss the significance of life and practically to fall to a 
lower moral plane. 

It is clear then that we cannot, if we would, stand still 
morally. We may try to persuade ourselves that we are 
standing still. We may be so stolid and unobserving that 
we do not notice that we are floating backwards, as we 
may. sit idly in the boat and stupidly neglect to observe 
that we are steadily drifting down the stream. But the 
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moment we cease rowing, back we go. Not to go forward 
is to go backward. 

I beg of you, who are complacently trusting to your 
moral attainments as sufficient, to lay this solemn truth to 
heart. Character is not a completed and lifeless work, 
which one may finish as one does a tower, and then stand 
on it. It is rather the ceaseless flow of m.oral life, which 
needs to be fed from the inward springs of vital moral 
purposes and desires. In order then to hold our own, to 
keep what we have, not to decline, we must constantly 
and earnestly guard and strengthen our character. 

11. If we cannot preserve the character we have without 
constant* elFort, how much less, without such effort, can 
we make large and rapid attainments in character. Though 
every virtuous habit which is fairly formed facilitates 
the formation of another, yet character has not much 
spontaneous growth. The vigorous effort of the will is 
constantly required to keep us at all up to the high level 
of those worthy purposes which we cherish in our best 
hours. How easy it is to lapse into moods of laxness and 
moral indifference. And how easy then for temptations to 
sweep into our souls like a flood and pour their surging 
tides of vice through all the chambers of our hearts which 
we had swept and garnished. And when they subside, 
what an unclean deposit do they leave behind. We do 
not sufficiently realize the awful fact that every sin leaves 
its scar somewhere upon our nature. We cannot afterward 
with our most heroic endeavor be quite what we should 
have been but for it. I fear that in our rejoicing over the 
reformation of men, in the sympathy which the recital of 
their fearful bondage to vice awakens in us, we are some- 
times in danger of losing sight of the stern truth that 
sin, even though overcome, has been a calamity, that even 
the penitent David, exalted as he was in later years, was 
not the more but the less exalted by reason of his terrible 
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lapse. It is not David, who is our true model, but the 
Spotless One, who was tempted in all points like as we 
are, yet without sin. The mountaineer, who is toiling up 
the ash-cpvered peak of Vesuvius, may in spite of the 
yielding ashes beneath his feet, at last reach the summit, 
but every slip backward is a real loss. Let us never 
glorif}' sin, because, thanks to the abounding grace of God, 
the sinner may be redeemed at last. Character is eternal. 
We are building it every day. The defects in our work 
will long, perhaps forever, embarrass us, or at least subtract 
from the power which, but for them, we might have gained. 
The work which is seen only of God and of ourselves is 
the most important. Examine those works which have 
stood for centuries, the Parthenon of Greece, the 
pyramids of Egypt, the mediaeval cathedrals, you shall 
find that deep down under ground, where it was supposed 
that no human eye would ever search, the building is as 
carefully and conscientiously done as that on the facade of 
St. Peter's, which challenges the admiration of the world. 
Oh that we could daily feel that in our inner lives, our 
most secret thoughts and purposes, we are building for 
our whole lives, building for eternity. The great conflicts 
of life are not on the open fields of our Waterloos and our 
Gettysburgs, but deep within the heart. They are not 
with confused noise of battle, but without sound of gun or 
trumpet. Should we not bend our energies to that great 
work of building character with at least as much zeal as 
we bring to our daily studies and to our professional toil ? 
III. But now if we assiduously address ourselves to 
this highest task of man, to the cultivation of character,, 
after what model shall we grow ? Evidently we shall 
grow each after his own ideal of manly and perfect char- 
acter. Every one who has any aspiration at all has an 
ideal. Each of you has an ideal of professional excellence 
or of scholarly culture, or of business success. Whether 
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you are fulW conscious of this or not, such is the fact. 
You have before your vision some Webster or Choate in 
law, some Cooper or Nelaton in surgery, some Leibnitz or 
Milton in scholarship, some Astor or Vanderbilt in busi- 
ness, whose life and example are constantly'' stimulating 
and shaping you. The hand of the sculptor does not more 
truly fashion the plastic clay than the career and charac- 
ter of these men mould and fashion your character. Tell 
us what a man's ideal is, and we can tell you what he is 
likely to be, so far as his capacity fits him to resemble his 
ideal. 

But if our intellectual development is so largely deter- 
mined by our intellectual ideals, not less so is our moral 
character determined by our moral ideals. It is like the 
patterns we choose for it. Unhappily there are so many 
who do not look up for the pattern. They accept the low 
ideals of others as their own. They are satisfied to be 
on a low plane, provided there is plenty of company with 
them. Instead of being obedient, like Paul, to the heavenly 
vision which is sometimes vouchsafed to them, they 
are content with the average standards of character about 
them. Nay, some seem to have what we may call a per- 
verted ideal, never looking skyward, but ever earthward, 
for sensual and selfish patterns after which to weave the 
fabric of their character. Now when one thus begins to 
do violence to his higher nature, and to pander to his 
lower, how many hands are ready with diabolical craft 
and nimbleness to help one weave the infernal web, those 
of the tempter with the intoxicating cup, of the gambler 
with his glittering prizes, of her whose steps take hold on 
hell, of all the spirits of evil and ruin. What a solemn 
thought it is that day after day, year after year, whether 
we are here or whether we are there, we are ever weaving 
the web in that "roaring loom " of life, which flings its 
swift shuttle hither and yon at every pulse-beat, bearing 
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now the white thread of virtue, now the thread scarlet 
with sin, now the thread x)arti colored with good and evil, 
— but ever weaving that web, — which shall stand as the 
record of our deeds, the picture of our character, to be 
gazed on iorever by ourselves, by God, by the whole 
universe. 

IV. What then shall be our ideal of character? On 
what model shall we build ? Have we nu sure guide ? 
Thanks be unto God, w^e have the perfect model and 
exemplar set before us. In Jesus Christ the perfect ideal 
was realized and his blessed life and character are before 
ns. Even those who are most unlike him are obliged to 
admit that here is the perfect man. 

But I seem to hear some say, the circumstances of 
Christ's life were so different from ours that we hardly 
see how he serves as an ensample for us. What is there 
in his daily life in Judea in common with the life of me, 
a student in this University, or in common with the life 
of me, a lawyer, a physician, a merchant, in this far-off 
western world ? How can his character be copied into 
mine? How can I learn from him how to carry myself in 
my peculiar temptations and labors and trials ? 

1 think I could show, were there time, how that life, 
so rich, so full, so many-sided, could serve as your guide 
in the minute details of your daily life, in your spirit of 
study, in your friendships, in your annoyances, in what 
seems to you most peculiar to yourself. I think I could 
show you how the scholar, who is training himself for 
large usefulness, has something to learn in prolonged and 
patient discipline of himself from him, who daily increas- 
ing in wisdom waited with such sublime self control until 
he was thirty years of age and his divine message was 
fully ready before he took up his blessed ministry. It is 
the corn fully ripe which makes the perfect flour. It is 
the thought fully matured which charges the spoken word 
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with inspiration. Patience! patience! my young friend, 
who are too much in haste to foist your crude work upon 
the world. 

But we cannot now attempt to exhaust details. 

Let us notice two or three of those points, in which if 
we can imitate Christ, we may afFect the very structure 
and substance of our character. 

Observe for instance how Christ dealt with tempta- 
tion. We may not fathom all the mysteries of that dark 
hour when Christ, weary with fasting, but strong in the 
spirit, was set upon by the power of evil. But we can see 
that he was ur«;ed to act from unworthy and wrong 
motives, from vanity or ambition. And we can clearly 
mark two points in his action, first, he did not dally for an 
instant with the temptation ; second, he fell back at once 
upon the command of God as his guide. 

How often are young men inclined to take a different 
course! When temptation comes in an alluring form, 
though your conscience warns you so sharply that your 
heart trembles within you, how prone are you to toy with 
it, to remain in its presence, to keep your eyes fixed on 
it, to yield just a little, and perhaps to try and justify 
yourself with the plea that you are studying the world, 
that you are seeing life. Sometimes you go so far as to 
try to persuade yourself and others that by thus enlarg- 
ing your experiences you will be better able to help and 
warn others from going too far on the slippery road, on 
which you flatter yourself you can safely stand. How 
many with this specious argument on their lips have gone 
down to ruin. Every instant that one of you is thus 
coquetting with sin you are weakening your character. 
You have already begun to go backward. You have lost 
ground. The silken cords of sweet dalliance which you 
think you can snap at any moment will soon become the 
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unbending fetters of iron, which will biiid your soul in a 
fearful servitude. 

The promptness with which Christ lifted up tlie com- 
mands of God as his shield and buckler should be imi- 
tated by us in every moral exigency. He, who will sin- 
cerely ask in any great moral peril, what would God 
have him do, is clad in a panoply against which the shafts 
of the adversary will beat in vain. He will win a victory 
which shall strengthen his character and make the next 
victory even easier. We do not hear that our Lord was 
ever assailed again by that kind of temptation which he 
so decisively overcame. It is a blessed law of our nature 
that a clean and unquestioned victor}^, which we gain 
over any peculiar temptation by obedience to some 
divine command, either strips the temptation of all future 
power over us, or so reinforces our strength and nerves 
our arm that we conquer it far more readily in every sub- 
sequent encounter. It is by obeying our conscience, 
which is the voice of God in us, and by obeying the clearly 
revealed will of God as made known to us in his word, 
that we attain, if at all, to moral robustness, to the perfect 
stature of moral and Christian manhood. 

The voice then which rings out from that 4th chap- 
ter of Matthew is " tamper not for a moment with evil, 
keep your 03^0 fixed on God and, recalling his divine com- 
mand, say to every temptation — Get thee hence, Satan." 

Again, our Lord shows us how a sensitive and refined 
nature may endure the rough shocks of actual life with 
out being turned aside from duty. This seems to me one 
of the most marked as well as one of the most valuable 
lessons taught by his life. We cannot but suppose that 
his moral and his intellectual nature was touched to so 
fine an issue that he was sensitive almost beyond our 
conception to the rudeness, the obtuseness, the blinding 
prejudice, the obliquities, the sins, which he encountered 
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on every hand. To me it seems that his great trial must 
not have been, as our loose language or thought some- 
times implies, finding his welcome chiefly from the 
humble and poor. But what a daily and unspeakable 
trial it must have been to him, to whom truth was 
naked and bare, whose eye pierced through all disguises 
of sophistry, to find that even his chosen disciples stum- 
bled over the simplest messages he had for them, that he 
was not only traduced by foes, but misunderstood and 
misrepresented by those on whom he relied to proclaim 
his truth, after he should have gone. Still more, how 
must that pure and holy soul have been wounded and 
shocked by its rude friction with the coarse moral natures 
of the men, with whom he was passing his life. How do 
we, with all our imperfections, shrink back from life in 
the atmosphere of men and women steeped in iniquity. 
Even when, in obedience to duty, we spend our days in 
working with them and for them, with what loathing and 
anguish are we often filled. Or, what is worse, what danger 
do we run of becoming in some degree insensible to the 
loathsomeness of vice, of having our own moral perceptions 
blunted. Think of that spotless and tranquil spirit, walk- 
ing with outcasts, crowded by sinners of high and of low 
degree, hounded by contemptuous scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, whited sepulchres, full of dead men's bones 
and rottenness, maligned and persecuted by foes, and in 
bis hours of supreme need treacherously abandoned by 
those he had reason to count his dearest friends, — and try 
to imagine what it means for him to be serene, composed, 
patient, unshaken in his faith in his errand and his 
truth, and see if tliere is no lesson for you and for me. 

Now the scholar, especially when he is fresh from his 
life of study, in his ideal world, when he first plunges 
into the floods actually to swim for himself, is in great 
danger of a chill which shall freeze all his finest enthusi- 
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asms. Schiller tells us in touching words how he eagerly 
clasped the world to his loving heart only to find he was 
embracing a lump of ice. Some men of the finest edge^ 
like certain keenest blades, are of such temper that they 
crack and break, when they come to actual hard use. 
" Beware of disgusts " was the sage advice of an experi- 
enced master to a young scholar who, fresh from his 
studies, was about to enter upon his work. Some of you,, 
who have been revelling so long in those high joys, with 
which these years of preparatory study are freighted, the 
joys of manl}^ study, of daily equipment for the large work 
of life, the indescribable thrill of conscious mental growth^ 
will do well to beware of disgusts, as the petty jealousies 
and strifes of narrow and obstinate men, the misunder- 
standings of stupid men, and the misrepresentations of 
carping critics harass your soul, and seem to neutralize 
the results of your best labors. The most fortunate lives 
are not free from these annoyances, which spoil so many 
of our most precious hours. And it is so often the fact 
that the most gifted men are the most sensitive, and so 
suffer the largest subtraction from their effective power 
by reason of this moral and intellectual friction. It is the 
fine, strong nature of the poet which makes him the irri- 
iabilis vates. Some excellent men spend their lives in 
. running away from infelicities of situation, and do not at 
last find that happy valley, into which these infelicities 
never come. No, every post has them. The manly 
thing, the Christlike thing is to meet them with a cour- 
ageous, patient, hopeful spirit, and stand to the post, at 
which God has planted you, till he plainly calls you else- 
where. Show that christian culture does not unnerve 
and emasculate you, but that to the bravery, which other 
men have, it adds the sweetness and victorious patience, 
which makfes the career of our Lord so glorious. Those 
are memorable words, which Mr. Carlyle addressed to a 
young man, '* Study to do faithfully whatsoever thing in 
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your actual situation, there and now, you find either ex- 
pressly or tacitly laid to your charge: that is your post; 
stand in it like a true soldier. Silently devour the many 
chagrins of it, as all human situations have many ; and 
see you aim not to quit it without doing all that 2^, at 
least, requires of you." 

But above all we shall strengthen our characters, 
if we imitate Christ so far as possible in supreme loyalty 
to truth and obedience to the will of God. So complete 
was his devotion to truth, so perfect was his example 
and his message, that he could say without the least 
exaggeration, *• I am the truth." So absolute was his 
devotion to the work which the Father had given him 
that it was properly callea his meat and his drink, his 
very life, to do the Father's will. He was ever in that 
business. This supreme devotion to truth is the very 
essence and being of character. It is character. He who 
has it must be in perfect harmony with God and with the 
right relations of things and of all beings. There is noth- 
ing higher conceivable for man. 

What, at this moment, are your supreme aims, my 
young friend? Is it your fixed purpose to live supremely 
for truth and for God ? Or is it to gratify your own ambi- 
tion, to gain wealth, or to win fame, or to climb to high 
po>;ition ? Are you working in harmony with the divine 
will and the eternal laws of right and truth, or are you in 
alienation from God and throwing your little life athwart 
his eternal laws of truth and right? If the latter, the 
eternal course of things, the victorious powers of truth, 
are against you and you must go down before them. The 
hay, wood, stubble cannot endure the day of trial. It is the 
pure gold of that character, which is at one with God, that 
can alone come out of the furnace seven times refined. As 
you now go forth to the storms and the contlicts of active 
life, mny you come forth from every storm with new 
moral strength and emerge from every conflict with purer 
and loftier character. 
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CLASS POEM. 



THE PARTING. 

BY J. RALEIGH NELSON. 

And SO all thro' the night the stream sang on, 
A thread of pathos in its plaintive song, 
A note that moved the sleeping prince to tears, 
And yet he woke not, but clasped tighter yet 
The peasant hand that lay upon his heart. 
And in liis sleep his white breast rose and fell 
In trembling cadences of pain ; and he, 
That other one, moved restlessly and moaned. 
And all the night the stream's pervasive plaint 
Resounded thro' the silent wood till dawn. 
At last the sable mantle of the night, 
That lay upon the forest like a pall 
Was lifted at the edges and the light. 
Faint as a timid ghost, came stealing thro' the Wood, 
And kissed the sleeping flowers with her pale lips, 
And peered half scared into the placid spring, 
Afrighted at the picture of her own gray face ; 
And sighed as on the forehead of the tw^o, 
The prince and peasant sleeping side by side. 
She pressed her lips, grim herald of their parting day. 
And then a bird, that all night long had slept 
Upon a birch tree near the spring, awoke 
And piped his tuneful greeting to the dawn. 
The prince sighed softly in liis sleep and then 
His eyelids fluttered and he woke, nor rose 
But lay there looking upward at the bird, 
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That swayed and swung in ecstasy of song 
Among the wild crab branches overhead. 
And all those happy days forever passed 
Came trooping back again, and, as once more 
In lingering thought he lived their quiet joys, 
A flood of feeling overwhelmed his soul. 

For he had come from many a league to South 
In quest of this far-fabled spring, whose stream 
Eternal flowing from the heart of earth 
Bestowed the Wisdom of the gods on him that drank. 
Full many a day the mountain paths he climbed 
Or pierced the dewey twilight of some w^ood, 
Now trod a weary stretch of dusty road, 
Now passed with lingering feet the shady ford. 
Full many a night his sandal straps he loosed, 
And bathed his weary limbs in new fallen dew, 
Then lay till dawn among the sleeping flowers. 
Until one even when the low sun's rays 
Shone thro' the birch trees like great bars of gold 
There came a low, sweet murmur thro' the wood, 
A quiet, all-pervading melody, 
As if some pure-souled maiden sang a song 
That had the buoyant happiness of youth 
And yet the depth of thoughtful womanhood. 

The prince like one enchanted hastened on, 
And ever as he w^ent the murmur grew, 
'Till of a sudden thro' the parting trees 
He came upon an opening in the wood. 
Where stalwart oaks and birch trees stood aside 
And bowed their mighty heads in reverence 
Like noble worshipers at some rude forest shrine. 
It w^as a grassy place, the green all strewn 
With buttercups, and in the midst the spring, 
A silver disk rimmed round with green and gold. 
And from its side went winding thro' the wood 
The little stream whose plaint filled all the air. 
A youth sat there beside the mystic fount 
And gazed like one bewildered at his form 
Reflected in the mirror of the spring. 
A noble face had he with dark, deep eyes, 
And stalwart figure worthy of a god, 
Yet rudely clad, a simple leopard skin 
Girt round his shapely limbs — a humble swain, 
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But as he kneeled there motionless, the sun 
Kissed his brown shoulders and his sun-burned hair 
Until he seemed a statue turned to gold. 

The wondering prince advanced and from his lute 
One low, sweet note he plucked. The dreamer roused, 
And gazing at the prince with puzzled ej^es, 
*' Come hither, pray," he said, * 'Canst tell me what this means ?' ^ 
And then the twain kneeled there beside the spring 
And looked a while in silence at its depths. 
For on its surface their two faces 'peared, 
Distorted and confused to strange, fantastic shapes. 
And in his earnest wonder each forgot 
That his companion differed from himself, 
That one was simply girt in leopard skin, 
The other wrapped in garments fine as silk 
And brilliant with the glow of thrice-dipped red. 

And there together days and days they dwelt 
And sipped the magic waters of the spring, 
Or thro' the long still hours sat by its brim 
And studied in its depths their faces strange, 
Now silent for a measured course of time, 
Or now in low, hushed voice communing there, 
Half puzzled at the meaning of it all. 
And as each day dawned o'er the silent wood 
The faces in the spring took on a form 
That more and more bore semblance to their own. 
And as with common interest day by day 
They strove to solve the puzzle of the spring, 
Their souls were lifted far above themselves 
And in the world of dreams in which they lived 
Their hearts were fettered by the golden bonds of love^ 
And 'twixt them sprang a friendship, holy and sincere,. 
That seemed created for eternity. 

But now at last the parting day had come. 
The first gray ghost of light had bid the dark be gone,. 
And beckoning from the hill-tops toward the East 
Had grimly called the impatient dawn to advance. 
And with her rustling garments as she passed 
She roused the prince who all that clear, cool night 
Had rested on a fragrant couch of bloom 
Beneath the wild crab tree, whose falling flowers 
Strewed all the dewy green with pink and white. 

The prince awoke half conscious of a pain 
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That dull and undefined filled all liis heart. 

A while he lay there motionless and sad 

Arid watched the wild crab blossoms whirl and fall 

Beneath the light caressing breath of dawn. 

Then, raised on elbow, studied long that face 

That he had learned to love so passing well, 

And reaching softly for the slumbering lute. 

That lay half buried in the wild crab bloom, 

He touched caressingly its strings and it awoke. 

And thro' the sleeping wood resounded low 

A sweet, plaint melody as he did chant 

In notes of tenderness this quaint, old song : 

Once there was a thistle-down, 

White and fair, 
Sailing in her dainty gown 

Up in the air. 
*' Oh," said the thistle-down, 

Sighing to herself, 
*' Dreary is tlie world and brown, 

Flying by oneself." 
Then there came a breeze along 

Hastening on his flight, 
Bringing with his gentle song 

Another thistle sprite. 
Then the two together flew ; 

Heart to heart were pressing ; 
All the world with beauties new 

Smiled at their caressing. 
** Oh," said the thistle sprite, 

Softly to her friend, 
''Cheery is the world and bright 

When with thee I wend." 
Only for an hour or two 

Side by side ; 
Up came the wind and blew 

Thro' the heavens, wide. 
Parted then the thistle sprites 

East and West ; 
Seeking in their lonely flights 

A quiet place of rest. 
But as all alone she flew 

Thro' the twilight shadows, 
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While from heaven fell the dew 
O'er the weary meadows, . 

Sighed the dainty thistle sprite, 
** Ah, while on I'm flying 

The memory of that hour's delight 
Shall bless till hour of dying." 

The lute was silent. Ere its echoes ceased 
A smile fled 'cross the sleeping peasant's face, 
And then a sigh convulsed the great brown breast, 
And from beneath those heavy lids a tear 
Came stealing down his cheek and he awoke. 
The long wet lashes rose and he looked up 
And smiled into the prince's face above, 
A sweet, pathetic smile, as when the sun 
Comes shining gently thro' the warm, spring rain. 
The prince smiled back, and tho' they neither spoke 
Yet each divined what other felt and thought. 
Until at last they left their couch of bloom. 
And rising shook the dew drops from their hair, 
And bound their sandals to their cool, moist feet. 
Then they twain hand in hand, stood reverent and still, 
And watched the sun rise Ihro' the net of trees. 
The whole wood glowed with glad expectancy, 
A sort of holy reverence at the dawn, 
Till e'en the spring hushed low its mystic song. 
And like a benediction o'er uplifted souls 
The light came stealing o'er the waiting earth. 
And then the sun, a great round disk of flame. 
First veiled in endless mist, tlie fihny robes 
Of those attendant spirits of the dawn. 
Went mounting up the East with stately pace. 

When first the warm, sweet light above the trees 
Stooped down to kiss the lifted faces of the two, 
The prince and peasant, speechless still, turned round 
And gazed into each other's eyes. A moment thus 
In deep communion silently they stood. 
And then, their souls uplifted by a holy pain. 
They sought with lingering feet the spring again. 
And there together by its grassy brim 
They kneeled in silence for the last, last time. 
And far beneath them in those sacred depths 
They saw their own two faces gazing up 
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With mournful eyes at them, and as they looked 

Behold ! a heavenly vision filled the spring 

And their two souls, revealed before their eyes 

As stars of crystal hung in shimmering green, 

With dazzling brightness lit the deep, dark pool. 

And for each wondering heart at last was solved 

The mystic puzzle of himself, as he beheld 

The golden chains that bound him to the world and God. 

A moment only and the vision fled 

And in its place their faces came again. 

** The vision bids us part, Oh prince ! 

Up then, away ! To act is life. 

My soul is fired with holy zeal. 

To act, to do, to be ! Oh friend ! " 
The peasant spoke, and all his noble face 
Was glowing with the light of eagerness. 
The prince in silence turned away his head. 
** To part? '^ he said, and in the mirrored spring 
The peasant saw his thin lip quiver, and a tear 
Made all the surface tremble as in sympathy. 
** And is there then in life, Oh friend, no place 
For sacred friendships like out* own, no hour 
For soul-uplifting love like thine and mine ? 
To act? — Oh friend, and never then to feel? 
Then is life sure but torture for a heart like mine.'* 

The peasant gently put his hand on his 
And from his eyes a deeper vision shone. 
*' Oh prince, look not upon the world as thro' a glass 
Made gloomy by the suffering of thine heart. 
Thou, in thy pain, dost fail to understand. 
Our friendship hath preoared us for our life, 
Far more than e'er the waters of this spring. 
Yea more than e'en its vision of the crystal stars. 
For we no longer look upon a world 
Obscured beneath the veil of our conceits. 
To thee has come a broader vision, and to me 
E'en yonder crab tree— sheltering friend ! — 
Seen thro' thine eyes becomes the rarest thing. 
More precious than a thousand tapestries of gold. 
And tho' in years to come in some far spot 
Thro' all my days I turn the stubborn glebe 
And drive the oxen 'neath the burnished sun, 
My goad shall be my sceptre and the world 
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My realm. I still shall be a kiiia^ as thou, 

And e'en the great, green-bodied flies, that tease 

The patient oxen bending to their toil, 

Will have a meaning deep as all eternity. 

For in the days of youth my simple soul 

Was lifted from itself, made one with thine. 

And thou wilt be ten thousand times a king, 

For when thou passest on some royal pilgrimage. 

The humble peasants bowing reverently 

Among the dusty w^eeds beside the road, 

In every tattered, croucliing, suppliant form, 

Thou wilt behold one equal to thyself." 

The peasant ceased, the prince looked up at him and 
'• And dost thou see it thus, Oh friend?'' he said, [smiled. 

** Perchance then, too, this very pain shall serve 

To bring us nearer to our fellow-men." 

One last, long parting look into the spring, 

And then they rose in silence side by side, 

And for the moment their two souls were one. 

As in that last communion reverently they stood 

All Nature hushed her mystic murmur as to list 

To catch the rhythm of their heart-beats ere they spoke. 

At last the peasant with a sad, sweet smile 
** Farewell, dear friend," and he, the prince, 

Half choking as he turned away, *' Farewell." 
Then from the spring reluctantly they turned, 

The peasant Northward, and the prince to South. 

And lingeringly they picked their pathway thro' the fern, 

Oft looking back to where the lonely spring 

Still glistened thro' the net of trees and vines, 

And thro' the fragrant twilight of the wood 

Each strained his eyes to catch the last, last glimpse 

Of him whom he had learned to love so well. 

The peasant saw a gleam of purple thro' the leaves, 

The prince the shadow of a dark, fine face. 

Then on they plodded, halting oft to list 

With bated breath, their hearts half comforted 

If yet the far off murmur of the spring, 

Like some sweet, dying memory of the past. 

Came floating thro' the wood. And when it long had ceased, 

Still in their hearts its echoes rose and fell. 

Until at last e'en this imagined song 

Is hushed, and with a gasp of pain they list, 
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But hear no sound thro' all the lonely wood 
Save the crying crickets and the rustling wind. 

And still thro' all the long, warm days the stream sang on, 
A note of expectation in its plaintive song, 
As if it dreamed of those who yet would come 
To linger for a day beside its brim. 
And from its crooked trunk the wild crab tree 
Reached out its laden branches toward the spring 
To watch its fruit grow round and full, and blush 
Beneath the kisses of the morning sun. 
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CLASS ORATION. 

SOME PATHS OF DUTY. 

BY WILLIAM W. WEDEMEYER. 

Fellow -Classmates: The days, the months, the years 
have passed by, and at last our course here is finished. 
Soon we shall leave this dear old campus to step forth into 
the busy walks of life. Amid the happy closing hours of 
our college course the thoughts of this separation bring 
with them feelings of sadness and regret at the parting, 
which comes all too soon. We dislike to believe that those 
whom we have known and learned to love here are not to 
be our coHipainons in the years that are to come. Bnt I 
dare say that to us all, the sweetest flowers in memory's 
garland shall ever be the recollection of those 

' * Dear hearts, whose love has been so sweet to know, 
That we are looking backward as we go, 
Are lingering while we haste, and in this rain 
Of tears of joy are mingling tears of pain." 

To-day, we are happy loiterers amid the scenes we love 
so well. Only to-morrow, and we are weary travelers along 
the dusty road that leads to success or to failure. For, as 
we have been mustered here from all parts of the world as 
soldiers in the loyal army of our class, so too we are soon 
to answer the roll-call in the legion of men and women 
who are battling for places of honor and distinction in 
bustling village, in crowded city,— in the busy marts of 
life. The joys and the sorrows, the victories and the 
defeats that we have met here are but the harbingers of 
what is to come. 

Bound by the cord of sweetest sympathy, for years we 
have toiled together for a common end,— each a helpmate 
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to the other,— all of us imbibing that fellow-feeling which 
finds most beautiful expression in the friendships and 
associations of college life. Soon, however, we are to 
break these ties of tenderest sympathy as we go out into 
the walks of life, as varied, as different, as men them- 
selves. As I think of this parting, of the severance of 
these golden ties of friendship,— tied by an angePs hand, 
— the words of Bulwer come to me in all their beauty 
and significance : " The true sadness is not in the pain of 
parting ; it is in the lohen and how we are to meet again 
with the faces about to vanish from our view! A cord 
stronger or weaker is snapped asunder in every parting, 
and Time's busy fingers are not practiced in re-splicing 
broken ties. Meet again we may — will it be with the same 
sympathies? with the same sentiments? Will our souls 
unite once more as if the interval had been a dream ? " 

They will if we go forth from these halls with like 
aspirations, with common desires, to do well the work of 
life that lies before us. And so, perhaps, you will pardon 
me for turning aside from the usual form of class orations 
to speak of some duties in the common performance of 
which we may stand forever united in heart, and soul, 
and thought, as we have stood together in the years that 
have gone by: — duties that shall bind us forever together 
in such bonds of sympathy that in aft^r years we may feel 
that the lips that bade us farewell here are teaching the 
same sweet truths, singing the same old songs, speaking 
the same kind words that they taught and sang and spoke 
when all were gathered in one happy family about the 
fireside of our Alma Mater. 

The things that we shall miss most as we leave these 
halls are the happy companionships, the close friendships, 
the strong associations that have brightened the student 
life of every one of us. Never again shall we have com- 
panions so agreeable, friends so true, associates so faithful, 
as those to whom in only a few short hours we shall bid 
farewell. We shall go among those who are strangers, 
perhaps, — not friends to us. Yet we rnust intermingle 
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with them in the daily work of life. Above all things, we 
cannot afford to hold ourselves aloof, to be distant and 
reserved. The world does not stand ready to shower upon 
us in glad expectancy those blessings that only years of 
toil can gain. The v/orld hates the man who vainly 
fancies that education or wealth or social position have 
put him above his fellow-men. If there is any place 
where we ought to learn the noble lesson of humility, it is 
here in a great institution of learning, where patient 
study and careful research serve only to bring to our sight 
fields of learning, yet unexplored, and even yet unentered. 
And so, before all else, if we are to be successful, if we are 
to win the respect, and hot the contempt of our fellow- 
men, we must remember the sublime truth that "it is 
through humility that we are to reach exaltation, that 
whomsoever would become great among us shall be our 
minister." 

As I look into the future, I paint no picture of a rosy 
path, bordered on either side by sweet-smelling flowers, 
where success smiles upon the loiterer along its way. But 
rather I look upon a rough road, with thorns on either 
side, trudging over which the worn traveler is to reach his 
goal only by earnest work. If we are to be successful we 
must ourselves toil. IF we are to be true men and women 
we must respect toil, whether it be that of the laborer in 
the field, of the mother in the household, or of the scholar 
in the study. We must esteem the honest day-laborer 
more worthy of our admiration than the haughty, grasp- 
ing aristocrat. We must be messengers of that equality 
whose principles are propounded in our constitution,. and 
whose truths are taught us by the sublime eloquence of 
the divirj^ word. 

Sometimes, as I hear the scoff" at the laborer, as I see 
his rough hands looked on in scorn, I cannot but think of 
the pictures of honorable toil that we see painted in the 
lives of many of the greatest men of the nation. They 
who founded our republic and preserved it through its 
darkest davs well knew that honest work must be the 
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archway to a nation's glory. They knew that it was the 
weary mother, toiling by night and day to make her child- 
ren worthy sons and daughters; that it was the strong, 
hard-handed father, working that liis wife and little ones 
might live, — they knew thai it was such as these, on whose 
efforts every true republic must rest. They put their faith, 
not so much in regiments of sohliers as in battalions of 
workingmen, marching daily in answer to the chimes of 
the factory bell or the shrill sound of its whistle, calling 
them to a duty as high and as sacred as the patriot's mis- 
sion, or the statesman's work. Well did they appreciate 
the truth that lies in Goldsmith's words : 

'' Princes and lords may flourish or may fade ; 
A breath can make them as a breath has made, 
But a bold peasantry, — their country's pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied." 

There is one duty that stands before us, clearer, per- 
haps, than all others,— our duty to our country,— to the 
state. Every government needs strong, fearless citizens. 
But especially is this true of a republic, — a form of gov- 
ernment whose foundations are laid on strong brains and 
loyal hearts,— in the building of whose framework every 
man lays a stone or adds a joint. But what shall we say 
of the college man who shirks his duty in the building of 
the edifice of pure, free government, — who sits back in idle 
contentment, and does nothing to make the turbid stream 
of politics purer and cleaner? This and kindred state 
institutions do much for us when the}^ throw open their 
doors and invite us to enjoy the broadening influences of 
theij* trainifig. But hand in hand with every privilege 
there goes a duty,— to us the duty of taking an active part 
in shaping the destiny of this nation. None of us can 
escape this duty, — this responsibility. 

From the lips of many college men we hear it said that 
they do not wish to soil their hands in the corruption of 
politics. But he who feels himself too good to engage in 
politics, to perform his political duties, is not to my mind. 
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good enough to enjoy the fruits of free government. If pol- 
ities are unclean, help make them clean. If men are uned- 
ucated in the science of government, teach them its prin- 
ciples, reveal to them its laws ; show tliem the necessity of 
studying the history of our country, our institutions, our 
men ; paint for them the picture of a common nationality 
that witl ab'^' ib all sectionalism, and will put in its stead 
pure, unser sh fraternity, symbolized by a common flag, 
untainted by feelings of sectional hate or party prejudice. 
Do this, and you will help to elevate public opinion, — that 
mighty ruler, before whose sway proud executives and 
legislative assemblies must bow in humblest submission. 
Do what yoU' can to make purer the little rivulets that 
flow down into the stream of popular government, and 
you will make its waters more bright and sparkling. Do 
this, and you will be an honor to an institution which 
numbers among its graduates, statesmen and patriots, — 
men who have filled the highest places in the councils of 
the nation, men, too, who have fought on Southern battle- 
fields for those principles of free government taught them 
in these academic halls. 

The world stands to-day upon the threshold of a new 
era. Only a few years and we shall hail the dawn of a 
new century, bringing with it highest hopes, highest 
expectations of good. One hundred years ago, when the 
liberty-loving spirit of our ancestors had made the English 
despot tremble on his throne ; when the angry billows of 
the French Kevolution had for years rocked the continent 
of Europe, men looking back upon those bloody scenes of 
successful revolution, thought that liberty had forever 
eouquered/and looking forward to the new century, they 
hailed its dawn as the harbinger of a brighter and better 
day, as the glad messenger of a golden era of universal peace 
among the sons of* men. But nineteen centuries of Chris- 
Man civilization have as yet failed to teach the world the 
truth of the beautiful philosophy of peace. The century 
that is fast fading away, though marked by intellectual 
achievements such as have never brightened the pages of 
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man's history before, is marked, too, by outbreaks, wars 
and revolutions, more terrible than those that have pre- 
ceded, because man's inventive genius has enabled him to 
make deadlier weapons than ever before, for the destruc- 
tion of his fellow-man. Even now the greatest Christian 
nations of the world maintain standing armies so large, 
and at an expense so enormous, as to sap the very life- 
blood of the common people. So we ar^ not surprised to 
hear of war and needless bloodshed on the battle-fields of 
nations, while on every hand the two great armies of capi- 
tal and labor stand arrayed against each other in bitterest 
strife. This is the scene that presents itself to us in these 
days, when already we see the faint glimmering of the 
next century. The path of duty to every thinking man 
and women must be as clear as the morning light. To 
make ideas dominate force ; to remove sectional feelings 
and preserve unity ; to exterminate the feelings of hatred 
between the employer and the employed, and to teach 
them that their interests are mutual ; in short, to teach the 
doctrine of Christian unity and peace, — these are some of 
the things we may help to do to make men kindlier to one 
another, to make them better representatives of the newer 
civilization, which shall have for its motto: "Not force, 
butJdeas; not might, but right; not war, but peace ; not 
human warriors, but human men." 

May I not truthfully say that this University is like a 
great family in a pure home, around whose hearth and in 
whose sacred circle we learn those lessons of devotion, 
those pure and sacred precepts that are to go with us as 
guiding-stars on the sea of life ? She is like a mother, at 
whose knee lessons of fidelity are burned deep into the 
heart. In what nobler way can we show our affection for 
this family,— our love for this mother, than by becoming 
loyal and faithful citizens, either of this commonwealth, 
or of those sister commonwealths whose children have 
come to drink of the streams of truth w.hich flow pure and 
sweet and clear from the fountain of our beloved Alma 
Mater? 
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Sleeping in unknown Southern graves are many who 
in the morning of life went forth from these halls with 
brightest hopes to fight for the principles of justice. 
Others, not soldiers of war, but messengers of peace, have 
fallen, not like warriors on the field of battle, but like 
weary travelers in the desert, have dropped by the wayside 
ere the oasis of life's journey has been reached. These 
lives blasted ere they could blossom into the full 
flower of mature manhood are to us the tokens of life's 
uncertainty. Still as we go forth with hopeful hearts,, 
with high resolves, with ennobling ideals, we 
need not be dispirited. Looking back upon the lives 
of those who have succeeded, we may be filled with 
stronger resolves to follow in the paths they have trod. 
Looking back, too, upon the lives of those who have failed,, 
we may learn the lesson that adversity alone can teach. 
Encouraged by these successes, taught by these failures,, 
we should be inspired with worthier desires to become 
champions of Right in that great conflict whose battles 
shall never have ceased until Might has become subservi- 
ent to the principles of that divine justice whose truths 
were taught to the world by the sweet-faced Nazarene^ 
the kindly Savior of men. 
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CLASS PROPHECY. 



BY MAETAN U. STEON«. 

» This prophecy, for the class of '94 of Michigan, was 
found this last winter in the musty garret of an old Eng- 
lish manor-house, among the papers of Sir Henry Gilford, 
an Oxford student during the second half of the seventeenth 
century. It came into my hands through the kindness of 
one of his very great grand-daughters, Hiss MaTgaret Gil- 
ford. I trust my classmates will pardon my using it in 
place of any production of my own. 

MY DREAM. 

I fell asleep o^er my Latin theme and dreamed 

A dream SD Straitge and real I cannot think 

It but a drtam. Methought the years had flown — 

Two hundred e'en and more, and in that new 

Discovered land across the seas, a great 

And mighty nation had its home. It spread 

Far west and north and south, and manj^ cities 

There were throughout its length and breadth. Its people, 

From England's son's descended, had drawn from her 

The love of books and learning, and college towns 

Tliey counted by the score. I thought myself 

At one far inland, between two seas. The joy 

And pride of all the land, it seenied. From far 

And near the students came by hundreds and 

By thousands. A sight so strange then met my eyes, 

'Twas quite enoujrh to make me sure I dreamed, 

For there beside the college men, beneath . 

The campus shade and in the lecture hall, 

I caught a glimpse of girlish forms and heard 

The rippling sound of girlish laughter. Scarce 

CouM I believe my senses — 'tis well that I 

Was only dreaming, else ruin of the race 
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Sure stares us in the face if girls should e'er 
To college go and learn as much as we. 
They'd soon forget to spin and weave, forget 
To sew and cook, and all that's woman's work. 
What made me dream such things, I cannot say, 
But certain 'tis the girls were there and had 
Their place in everything quite as if 
'Twere theirs by right. Commencement time 
It was when I was there, the fiftieth, 
They said, they'd had. I thought of Oxford and 
Her classes numbered by the hundred, 
And smiled at their enthusiasm. Degrees 
Were then conferred on men and women, too — 
The gods defend and save us— and each received 
The meed of his long years of toil and study — 
Another man's diploma. What words can tell 
The fame and glory of that class, the class 
Of Ninety-four, they called it. Ne'er such a one 
Was seen before. And she went forth into 
The world and left behind the shadow of 
Her presence in college gown and cap, for not 
Until her time came to this place the custom 
For students to clothe themselves in funeral garb, 
And wear a mortar-board upon their heads. 
Now when this class was graduated quite, 
Wlien vows of everlasting friendship had 
Been made, and farewells all were said, my mind 
Still wanlered on. I had no thought of time. 
A day, a month, a year were all the same 
To me. I seemed to see those men alone 
Whom 1 had seen within the college halls. 
Somewhere there was a niche for every one. 
And some were large and some were very small. 
'Twas queer how now and then a little man 
Would try to fill a niche too big for him. 
I could not help but smile to see him stretch 
His neck and twist about, and on tiptoe stand 
In vain endeavor to seem a bigger man 
And taller than he was. All the world stood still 
And gazed, spell-bound in admiration, as 
With eager zeal, a man the north pole climbed 
And sat him down to rest and get his breath. 
A banner of stars and stripes he flaunted in 
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The faces of the gaping crowd. When he 
Came down and left his flag fast-bound upon 
The pole, the people murmured, Michigan, 
Fine fellow, clever man, and did their best 
To turn his head with feasts and flattering w^ords. 
One day a crowd gathered round a huge, 
Strange looking thing. 'Twas neither house nor boat. 
Before the peoples' wondering eyes, without 
A sound, the thing began to rise, and up 
And up it went midst ringing shouts. 
And straight as an arrow took its eastward course, 
And swifter flew than any winged bird. 
Men hailed it the greatest triumph of the age, 
The air-ship IJ. of M. But time would fail 
To tell what all I saw that class accomplish. 
How one in an eastern land became the power 
Behind the throne, and others helped to make 
Their country's laws, or became grave, reverend judges. 
How one possessed King Midas' power within 
His finger tips, and into the grateful coff'ers 
Of his Alma Mater poured his shining treasure. 
How before the men of science Europe bowed 
Her head and willing homage gave to them. 
In every kind of work the women shared. 
And now and again outshone their brother classmen. 
One fair-haired girl came back one day to fill 
A teacher's chair, and ruled supreme where often 
She'd sat and quaked in college days. The shock 
To see her there was such that I awoke 
And thanked my lucky stars 'twas but a dream. 

Henry Gilford, 

Queen's College, 1673. 
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CLASS HISTORY. 



BY FREDERICK L. OSENBURG. 



We meet to-day to celebrate the end of school-days, 
and to hail the beginning of serious life. We naturally 
have more interest for the future than for the past, but 
before hearing what prophecy has in store for us, let us 
glance for a few moments at our history; before laying 
aside college life forever, let us live over again some of 
the events in which we have participated the last few 
years, and which, in the hurly-burly of life, we are soon to 
forget. 

Some may think it a simple matter to write a class 
history. So it is when an ordinary class is dealt with, but 
when one attempts to do justice to the class of '94 one 
must approach the subject in fear and trembling. In 
blowing the cobwebs off mouldy records, the historian is 
apt to get some of the dust in his eyes, and, as a result, 
events may appear to him in an entirely different aspect, 
than they did in reality. But happily your historian has 
not been compelled to distort facts in order that the grand 
old class may appear famous. It is famous because of its 
own deeds, and by sticking closely to the truth the glory 
of '94 will shine forth most brightly. 

Ann Arbor first saw the fresh and beaming faces of 
the class of '94 toward the close of September, 1890. I do 
not mean to say that all our faces were beaming, for those 
who had a series of examinations before them wore rathei" 
a hunted look. How we envied those fellows, who en-* 
tered on diplomas, as they stood around with a sympa^ 
thetic air! But when exams were over, and Prexy, with 
his benevolent smile, made our fate known to us, we once 

3 
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more felt among the living, and Sager's face once more 
took on that rising sun expression. 

As freshmen we were undoubtedly a success. Noth- 
ing could surpass the gall of Bordeaux, the freshness of 
Tibbals, nor the meekness of Bancker, and these are the 
predominating qualities of the " verdant green." In those 
early freshman days we attended chapel regularly, went 
to bed at eight o'clock and smoked nothing stronger than 
cubebs. We committed those mistakes which freshmen 
are annually supposed to commit, and the same old jokes 
that have been current since Moses was a freshman, were 
cracked at our expense. But we soon learned to walk. 
We took a course in College Songs under Stanley and in 
comparatively few weeks we could sing '*We are the 
S. 0. As " at one o'clock at night with very little difficulty 
— considering. We gradually lost our innate greenness, 
and took on that modest but firm demeanor which has so 
often stricken rivals with terror. 

About the last of October we learned somewhere, or 
other, that there was a sophomore class in college. This 
was a surprise to us for they had kept themselves so ex- 
ceedingly quiet. On Hallowe'en they mustered up cour- 
age enough to march around behind a brass band, as a 
sort of hidden challenge to a rush. Friedman urged upon 
us the prime importance of subduing this aggregation, and 
appointed himself general for the occasion. After march- 
ing about town for a while and leaving one of our number 
under the protection of "Fie Face " we returned to the 
campus. Then the conflict raged until the wee small 
hours of the night. Nothing could withstand '94's rush 
line that night. Again and again did the sophomores 
attack us only to be met with defeat, until battered and 
torn and scarred they retired in disgust. It was our first 
experience at rushing, and after several hours of misery, 
which we understood to be fun, we began to appreciate 
the value of college education. No one can know the 
value of collegiate training until he has been compressed 
and sqeezed in a college rush. W^hen the moon set that 
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nighf, it set on a '94 battle ground, with Quinn's storm- 
tossed mustaclioes moving a salute of triumph. Vainly 
had the sophomores striven. 

In fact '94 had displayed such skill in rushing that 
evening that '93 concluded the annual foot-ball rush to be 
a barbarity which ought to be abolished, and instead of 
the dearly beloved bruising-match they proposed a tug-of- 
war, 50 men on a side. Whoever heard of such an insane 
method of satisfying freshman- sophomore rancor! Such 
a scheme could issue only from a '93 brain. As it was 
hopeless to get '93 into a reputable contest the challenge 
was accepted. On the eighth of November the tug oc- 
curred. After both sides had settled to the work and '94 
had gained six inches, the rope broke, and saved the soph- 
omores from inglorious defeat. A few weeks after, Chad- 
bourne, feeling over-confident, pitted fifty '94's against 
several hundred sophomores and sub-freshmen, and, as a 
result, he lost the class presidency. 

We should not dismiss our early attempts at athletics 
without mentioning our foot ball victories that year. In 
conjunction with several other classes, the inter-class 
foot-ball games were established, and to set a good ex- 
ample we won the series with a total number of points, 
72, to our opponents' none. But such has been '94*s phe- 
nomenal ill luck, we have never had our name em- 
blazoned on the banner, and, even, this year when we 
should have had a veritable walk-over the weazen faced 
goddess of Victory would not notice our coy glances — 
there were no games. If '94 has not had the best foot- ball 
team, we surely have not been far down the scale, and we 
may console ourselves with the fact that we have had 
more players on the 'Varsity team than any other class. 

Ninety four early showed a strong taste for politics. 
We had not been in college long before there were mut- 
terings of a coming class election. The sweet, convincing 
voice of the wire-puller was ever heard. All sorts of com- 
binations and rings were formed until Johnnie Taylor 
"did not know where he was at." So great was the 
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ability of our fresbman politicians tbat it required three 
montbs of toil and several meetings to select officers. But 
as *' Chicago wants the earth," Loeb and two others from 
the "Windy City" were elected, in spite of the earnest 
efforts of Cadwell and his henchmen to secure purity in 
politics. 

Our banquet occurred in May undisturbed by sopho- 
more jealousy. The sophs evidently had taken a whole- 
some lesson from the '92's experience the year before, 
and left our toastmaster in untroubled peace. Were the 
event not remembered by the pleasure of the occasion, 
Shaw's oration would surely make it s6. Of course we 
adopted class hats, and according to time-honored custom 
we fondly laid them away for souvenirs. No record has 
been left if '94 had a '' swing out." A great and import- 
ant event of our freshman year — the building of the 
*• Ypsi- Ann " road — should not be omitted. Williams 
appreciated this great modern improvement and bought a 
season ticket. 

Nothing more remains to chronicle of our freshman 
year but our base-ball victories. We defeated every team 
we met that year except the champions, and our triumph 
over '93, by the score of 15 to 3, made a fitting close of a 
successful year. Our first college year ended, we left Ann 
Arbor in the usual haste. On the whole our freshman 
year had been a lively one and one for which we shall 
always have the greenest memory. 

We returned in the fall of '91 with our full share of 
sophomore's pride and conceit, but with ranks somewhat 
diminished. Some, who were too mean for the literary, 
entered the law department. Others, who had received 
billet-doux from Prexy, worded ^'you are hereby noti- 
fied !'...., remained at home. But Hayes and 
Long joined the class and made up for all deficiencies. 
We found our place as freshmen more than filled by a 
crew of individuals, who, for greenness were marvels, and 
for gawkiness were without peers. This aggregation was 
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the ninety-fives. One of this lot seeing the figures 1870 
on the pedestal of the beautiful statue of Franklin, asked 
if that was the year he graduated. Another met Lloyd at 
the S. C. A. Hop, and asked him if he entered on diploma 
or by examination. This individual was plucked later in 
Psych. We took compassion on Alma's Pride and busied 
ourselves in making them feel at home. We taught them 
the ways of the wise and drove away their childish cares. 

As '95 seemed a harmless class, we expected a quiet 
year and did not think it necessary to organize. But the 
Rev. Butterick F. E. Brimblecom— he of presidential ped- 
igree and temperance fame — did not see it that way, and 
gave the class no peace until we elected him president. 
As this little office was not enou«;h to support the dignity 
of the man whose father, grandfather, great-grandfather 
and so on ad nauseiitn^ liad all been class presidents in 
their day, we thought it wise to make him his vice- 
j)resident also, and would have given him the remaining 
offices had not Krogman wanted them. 

Nothing of importance occurred that autumn. '92 
were then seniors. We tried a little rushing on the 
campus, but, beCctuse of the new rule forbidding such per- 
formances, '94 could not get a quorum. We have always 
been law-abiding citizens — ever since one of our number 
spent a sleepless night in the city asylum the year before. 
Our Oracle came out in January and was a ten-days' 
wonder. It was everywhere declared by candid critics 
the best Oracle ever issued, and its merits seemed all the 
more evident when it was compared with the utterly 
miserable piece of incompetence that '93 had issued the 
year previous. '94 Oracle has the distinction, if dis- 
tinction it is, of being the first publication to grind the 
co-eds, who, in order to show their appreciation for the 
kindness proclaimed a boycott. It is needless to say the 
book sold well. 

We had been unable to lure '95 into a game of Rugby, 
but they plucked up courage enough to play us base-ball 
in the spring. This game proved to be one of tlie most 
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exciting ever played on the campus, and, because of the 
uproar occasioned, no more class games have been allowed 
there since. The classes lined up on both sides of the 
diamond, and the field was entirely surrounded by specta- 
tors. For two innings the game w^as clearly ninety-four's, 
but in the third, Chickering took pity on the futile efforts 
of the '95 batsmen and set Shields and Wentworth to 
chasing hits. As a result the score stood nine to two in 
'95's favor. We then started to catch up and the fun 
began. Such yelling and roaring were never heard before 
and, for the sake of humanity wehope, never will be again. 
Gradually '94 overcame the lead of the freshmen, who 
could not score, and when our half of the last inning was 
finished, we were one ahead. '95 came to bat for the last 
time. With two men out they succeeded in filling the 
bases. Things were getting critical and painfully serious 
for both sides. A freshman came to bat. Three balls 
w^ere called, then one strike, two strikes! The climax 
was reached. The next ball would decide the game. The 
freshmen yelled at Krogman as thongh their lives de- 
pended on it, and we held our breath as the ball shot over 
the plate, third strike! The historian will not attempt to 
describe the scene that followed except to say that French 
was nearly broken in two when a couple of '94's, measur- 
ing four and six feet respectively, tried to carry him off 
on their shoulders. It was for the excellent work done 
by Krogman that '95 affectionately dubbed him ''the little 
hero." 

Ninety-four inaugurated the annual sophomore-fresh- 
man Field Day by challenging the freshmen. The games 
occurred on a rainy afternoon in May, and were a com- 
plete success so far as '94 was concerned. The score of 76 
to 23 in our favor proved conclusively which class was 
" the athletic superior." We celebrated the victory by a 
social at Nickels' Hall in the evening. 

Little remains to be recorded of our sophomore year. 
The freshman banquet occurred in May. We need not 
dwell on the futile attempts of some of our classmates to 
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waylay the toastmaster, nor need we apologize for the 
sickness thrit overcame their orator. Nor, farther, will we 
describe how some '94 enthusiasts rushed np Nickels' 
steps, and almost had the ice cream and pretty girls all to 
themselves, when the freshmen in their terror summoned 
'' Pie Face." 

The fall of Columbian year found us early in our 
places filling out election blanks, and trying to get into 
the snap French courses. It is strange how much time 
some of our class-mates used to put upon this work. They 
frequently devoted so much attention to it that they 
could do nothing else throughout the semester but rest 
from their exertions. That fall was rife with politics and 
political methods. Some of our voting men caught the 
fever. The Republican Club was run by a '94, and it was 
largely through his efforts that Cleveland was elected. 
Adlai early visited us to secure our votes, and we gave him 
a warm reception. 

In March, the legislature gave us a visit. That this 
body of statesmen were of the common run of state legis- 
lators is amply prc^ved by (he fact that a '93 law was 
mistaken lor one of their number. We received the 
august nonentities in University Hall, and made them 
feel the warmth of our greeting. The air was thick with 
yells of all descrjptions and sizes, from the dulcet and 
harmonious yell of '91:, which was plainly audible, to the 
homeop yell that wasn't. Our visitors at first knew not 
whether to creep under the seats or run, but when the law 
contingent arrived, they felt at home. It was on this oc- 
casion that the gallantry of our men was manifested. 
Knowing that it was particularly dangerous to occupy the 
front seats, we left the co-eds under the gallery, and re- 
ceived the full force of the Hour bombardment ourselves. 
In our early years we had devoted ourselves chiefly to 
athletics, but now we branched out into other lines of 
action. One victory, which was particularly gratifying to 
us, was that of our classmate. Long, who won the local ora- 
torical contest, and when he w^on the Intercollegiate also, 
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our elocutionary enthusiasts grew several inches taller. 
So did Long. It was in our junior year that we began 
writing for the Inlander, and we furnished many pages of 
bright matter which ought to be handed down to posterity, 
but won't. It was also about this time that Wilcox began 
to think he could write poetry, or at least if he had thought 
so earlier he had fortunately kept still about it. Ottaway 
became chief engineer of the Daily, and %und it exceed- 
ingly difficult to maintain the proper amount of dignity, 
and at the same time keep up Andy Mac's quizzes. It is 
hinted by envious persons that he has never gotten 
over it. 

In April occurred the dedication of the Waterman 
Gymnasium by the '94 Jay Hop, not unfortunately to 
physical culture but Terpsichore. This '' gym " makes an 
excellent dance hall, and it would be a great pit}^ if some 
of our alumni would be stricken with a painful fit of gener- 
osity and donate money to finish it, partly because it 
might prove fatal to the reckless alumni, and partly 
because Wrinkle would lose one of its standard jokes. 
Our junior social was given at Nickels' Hall a month 
later. One event of our junior year must not be left un- 
recorded. That is the arrival of the first '94 sub freshman. 
It is said that she is a great Ladd even though a girl. 

June had come again with its formidable array of 
exams, and our sports, were seen to jjrowl about the library 
bohnning up in music. It being World's Fair year some 
of our prospective missionaries gave up book peddling and 
wheeled gospel chariots in Chicago. The rest of us went 
to broaden our minds and to learn the Turkish waltz. 

At last we have reached that pinnacle of fame and 
virtue—the senior year. How insignificant the freshmen 
appeared to us ! Was it possible we were freshmen but 
three short years before ? Surely we were not like the 
measly little crap-shooting individuals that have been 
wandering about this year in a state of inocuous desue- 
tude. 

How our ranks had fallen off! Of the 450 who have 
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belonged to our class, barely two hundred are left. Some 
had early fallen victims to the rapacity of tutes or to the 
wiles of numerous coquettes. Some had submitted with a 
single groan to the terrors of Midway Plaisance after 
partaking of souvenir lunches or Oriental bum-bum. But 
the flower of the class was left and our senior year has 
been one of the liveliest and most successful. The first 
event of note was the senior election, in which the terrors 
of our freshman year were again survived, and which 
resulted in a victory for Lyons. Of all the presidents the 
class has elected, he is the sole survivor. 

The history of this year is too fresh in your minds to 
need recalling, and it is not necessary to relate how we 
have run the University in a manner quite satisfactory to 
ourselves ; how we had a " swing out," and how the laws 
tried to have one, but didn't ; nor how we won the base 
ball championship of the University after holding it for 
two years in our department. We gave two class socials 
and made money out /yf them. We brought out the finest 
and largest Castalian ever published, and our Palladium 
bears the proud distinction of being the first ever issued 
without a deficit. J'he literary ability displayed in these 
annuals, as well as in the Inlander, the class might well 
be proud of. 

When a class is graduated the question arises, what has. 
it done in college by which it may be remembered? It is 
not necessary to look far in our case. We have established 
a Scholarship Fund of over two thousand dollars to aid 
needy students. This is the first memorial of such a kind 
to be left by any class, and was founded partly as an 
example to others. We introduced the Senior Promenade 
to break the monotony of Commencement week, and have 
been the first class to adopt the cap and gown as a more 
fitting attire, which combines aesthetic features with 
economy and utility. The wearing of the cap and gown 
has been a success, and it is to be hoped that future 
classes will follow the custom. Our alumni have ever 
been noted for lack of enthusiasm for Alma Mater. At 
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least that is the popular opinion in Ann Arbor. To 
remedy this one of onr classmates^ Pearson, will publish 
next year an Alumni Monthly, the aim of which is to bring 
the alumni into closer relationship with the University. 
This venture deserves the hearty support of every one. 

Being; a large class, there is naturally a great variety 
of character among us. Fully to describe them would be 
an utter impossibility. We range in varying degrees of 
altitude, from the sylph-like form of Hart up to the pon- 
derous dimensions of Marti ndale. We have numerous 
hobbies. Eymer's and Chapoton^s hobby is '97 co-eds. 
Dwight Keeley Miller delights in penny-ante and philos- 
ophy, while Ladd would rather dance than live. Fried- 
man has a great mania for owning pipes, and Spalding for 
smoking them for him. Taka Kawada is our greatest 
sport. Purdy and Drew pose as our handsome men, at 
least we have their authority on the subject. Our greatest 
freak we inherited from '93, and how Prexy does like to 
shake him. 

The historian has been in receipt of many anxious 
inquiries, concerning some of our members, and in re- 
sponse he will say that the Adamses may safely be called 
twins, that Josiah Dearborn didn't sign the Declaration of 
Independence, and Annie Laurie Rooney is not the origi- 
nal. We have not all decided in what vocations the world 
* can least do without us. Parsal and Robinson are in no 
hurry to find out. Luten will manage Ooxey's army. 
Roberts will tame African savages on a nine years* con- 
tract. Some of us will seek bonanzas in the Golden West, 
others, feeling the effects of four years' hard study, need 
rest and will enter the law department. Wilson has 
already begun to wander cautiously among ''Doc." 
Nagley's pets. Willy Wally intends to reform, and Sell- 
ing will qontinue to sell. 

While we rejoice in the close of college days, we must 
stop for a moment and pay one last tribute to those class- 
mates who have gone before. Seldom has a class been so 
unfortunate as ours in loosing members by death. It is 
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with great pain that we are compelled to chronicle the 
deaths of Mr. Dennison and Miss Davison, Mr. Harness 
and Miss Janes. But while we mourn the loss of them, 
we can only hope theirs has been the gain. 

Now, classmates, your history must close. Much more 
can be told of the greatness of '94, but let her works speak 
for her. Soon we leave the familiar scenes, some, perhaps, 
forever. Soon we will be scattered to the four corners of 
the earth, busy in our separate pursuits. But wherever 
you are let the memory of '94 be precious to you. What- 
ever may be your vocation, your past efforts prophecy 
success. That you may all win fame and glory, that you 
all ma}^ become patriotic citizens and honored men and 
women is the dearest wish of 3^our historian. 



-/ 
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PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 



^ BY DANIEL F. LYONS. 

Fellow Classmates : 

The finger of Time marks the near approach of the 
day to which 'for four years we have been patiently look- 
ing forward. We stand to-day upon the threshold of a new 
life, and as the sunset of our college days sheds its last 
lingering rays of golden radiance around us, hope bids us 
read in its splendors the prophecy of a new dawning. 

It seems but a short time since we assembled here 
from the four-quarters of the globe to ente» new scenes, 
new relations, new companionships; but that period has 
been replete with rare opportunities, which perhaps we 
never so fully appreciated as we do now on the eve of our 
last sad farewell. 

In a few hours we shall have received the blessings of 
our Alma Mater and departed whence we came. Our 
college days will then be but a memory. Many of us shall 
never see each other again; but we cannot but feel that 
during the brief period that we have been associated to- 
gether as students, we have received much mutual benefit. 
Representing as we do so many shades of thought, our 
association and contact with each other have broadened, 
moulded, refined and polished our characters. We have 
learned lessons of tolerance and mutual forbearance. We 
have gained a knowledge of men and affairs, and we have 
had impressed upon us the fact that it is not birth, wealth, 
polities, or creed that makes the man. We have learned 
to concede to each the right to his honest opinion, to judge 
the man by his works, and not to pronounce him wrong 
because his ideas do not coincide with ours. We have 
learned to appreciate more than ever before the common 
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brotherhood of man, and to appreciate also, that notwith- 
standing differences of condition, opinion, or belief, "a 
mon's a mon for a' that." As a class, '94 has made a 
record of which she may feel justly proud, for in whatever 
field of action she has striven, she has shown that ener- 
getic perseverance and steadfastness of purpose which is 
always essential to true success. In athletic and in intel- 
lectual contests we have attained high distinction, while 
in social recreation w^e have participated with an enthusi- 
asm and a brilliance that has tightened the bonds of good 
fellowship among us, and kindled a class and college 
spirit which, I trust, will bear good fruit in days to come. 

Not least among our achievements is ihe establish- 
ment of a scholarship, — a thing which our most energetic 
predecessors have failed to accomplish. True, we have 
had defeats and disappointments ; but adversity has its ad- 
vantages, and from failure wd may learn the way to success 
He Avho builds upon the experience of success alone^ 
builds upon a foundation unsafe, untrustworthy ; but he 
that builds upon success tempered with failure, builds 
upon a foundation stable, trustworthy, eternal. 

We have had occasion during our college course to 
deplore the apathy of our alumni toward the needs of the 
University. Then when we enter our new sphere of life,^ 
wherever we may be called, let us remember our double 
responsibility. While we are upholding our individual 
honor and interests, let us neglect no opportunity to repay 
our everlasting debt to our Alma Mater. All she asks of 
us in return for the bounteous favors that she has bestowed 
upon us is to be true men and women; to act well our 
part; to perform wisely the larger duties of American 
citizenship soon to be thrust upon us. But we may do 
more. We may sometimes render active assistance and 
do our share towards keeping her in the place she so Vv^ell 
merits in the forefront of American institutions of liberal 
learning. 

My friends, to all things earthly there must be an end y 
and however strong may be the ties that bind us together 
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as a class, still those ties must be severed* We must 
leave the old familiar scenes and enter the active walks 
of life. And as we give the friendly hand a parting grasp 

** Our lips may wear a careless smile, 
Our words may breathe the very soul of lightness ; 

But the touched heart cannot but feel the while 
That life has lost a portion of its brightness.'* 

Whatever trials and differences of opinion we may 
have had, they have vanished before the sunshine of 
kindly fellowship, and we shall remember our college 
days as the brightest and best period of our lives. 

Let us enter the future with firm purpose, determined 
upon success, remembering 

*' How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned 
Our own felicity we make or find." 
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CLASS ORATION. 



AFTER THE SHACKLES HAVE BEEN REMOVED. 

BY JAMES L. POSTON, A.B. 

There are in the United States in penal servitude more 
than sixty thousand human beings. Some are burdened 
with clanking chains. Some are delving beneath the sur- 
face of the earth. Some are drudging in comfortless 
worksliops. Some are shut out from sunlight, lovelight 
and the light of hope. Yet, the crimes which all these 
lives are expiating suffer no dimtnution. Theft is com- 
mon. Lawlessness is prevalent. Murder is of frequent 
occurrence. Society is insecure and the groveling host 
behind prison bais increases. The world will soon begin " 
to realize that prisons and penalties alone neither reform ' 
prisoners nor prevent crime. Already, advanced thought, ' 
dissatisfied with old methods of reform, is casting about 
for something new. In quest of new methods it discoun- 
tenances the vagaries of the enthusiast. It despises that 
misguided philanthropy which would reform pri.4ons by 
abolishing them. It rejects that maudlin sentimentalism 
which regards convicts as martyrs. It scorns that indis- 
criminate leniency that would treat them as an indulgent 
father an erring child. It realizes that the difficulty in 
dealing with prisoners and crime is not that laws are strin- 
gent or that penalties are burdensome. Equality and 
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justice before the law is the pervading spirit of modern 
penal legislation. 

In former days, when men were torn limb from limb for 
trivial offenses ; when the penalty for thinking in advance 
of the masses was death at the stake ; when even England 
made sheep stealing and thirty-nine other crimes punish- 
able by death ; when debtors spent months in prison pens 
— revenge was the chief incentive to punishment. But 
that spirit, which is born of man's better nature ; which 
has secured to the higher civilization, freedom of thought, 
of speech and of conscience, has freed punishment of the 
element of revenge, and endowed laws with a partiality 
which shields the accused while there remains a reason- 
able doubt of guilt. It has not refused him the comforts 
which may be afforded the victim of his own lawlessness. 
Reformers, therefore* should now direct their attention 
not so much to the improvement of penal laws or the 
condition of the prisoner serving his sentence, but more 
to the removal of conditions which produce and develop 
crime and criminal tendencies. 

The State, as a deserved chastisement to the criminal 
himself and as an example to others, must of course visit 
upon every criminal punishment commensurate with his 
crime. But that State which has deprived him of liberty, 
and the best days of life, should show its interest, its 
consideration and its solicitude, when he faces the world 
again a free but morally weakened man. It is the duty of 
that authority which has decreed that he shall expiate his 
crime to leave him when released, better equipped to live 
a life of rectitude than when landed behind prison bars. 
If it does not do this, then all laws, punishments and 
prisons will have proved in vain. 

When the life prisoner enters the prison gates, or the 
drop lands the murderer into eternity, the responsibility 
of the State as to their future ceases. Its duty has been 
performed. But as regards a prisoner sentenced for a 
term of years, the State has a more intricate duty to per- 
form. On the treatment of such a prisoner may depend 
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the salvation of the man and the security of society. 
Many a career of crime has dated from the day a convict 
completed a term of imprisonment, and found that he 
could not cast aside disgrace. Observation teaches us 
that it requires almost a miracle to reform a life, nurtured 
in vice, or keep from a second terna of imprisonment a 
man who has buried in a prison cell the self-respect with 
which he was born, and who comes out bereft of all con- 
fidence and respect of his kind. Think of turning such a 
character out upon the world without a cent in his pocket, 
or a human being he can call his friend. Think how little 
encouragement there is to him, hated, suspected, aban- 
doned as he is, to begin life anew. Think how little 
encouragement there is to develop the good qualities which 
he may possess. You cannot, then, be surprised that a 
criminal once is often a criminal forever. The law which 
would protect and encourage such would be the useful 
complement to the law which metes out to him his punish- 
ment. Such a law would strengthen the purpose of any 
abandoned outcast seeking to change his life and unlearn 
the lessons of crime which circumstances have forced 
upon him. 

Let us consider an average example. At midnight, 
upon a hard couch in a bare prison cell, wrapped in that 
sweet slumber which visits alike the prison dungeon and 
palace chamber, lies a solitary man. Upon his counte- 
nance is written the bitter story of crime. As the last echo 
of some distant alarm dies reluctantly on the midnight air, 
he awakes with a start as if forgetful of his surroundings. 
Half-raising himself on his couch he stares wildly at the 
floor, and darkness dense and deep confronts him. He 
gazes from one side of his cell to the other and sees- 
darkness. He lifts his eyes toward Heaven and beholds 
.nothing— but darkness. Darkness between him and light. 
Darkness between him and liberty. Darkness between 
him and man. Darkness between him and God. How 
gladly he would welcome pain, sorrow, anything to steal 
from darkness its awful terror. As he listens to the beating 
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of his heart, his eyes involuntari]}^ close and, perhaps as a 
diversion to his mind or perhaps in answer to a prayer, 
uttered long ago, he begins to think—to ponder— to med- 
itate. In a few months his sentence will have expired. 
He will have regained his liberty. He reflects on his past 
checkered life. He recalls the first step in his career of 
crime. He half exults as he remembers his many narrow 
escapes and shrewd evasions. Then he thinks of the 
future. What will he do with the liberty he is about to 
regain? He reflects again on his past life and success as 
a criminal. He realizes too truly his ruined i^rospects 
and the blight upon his name. He thinks of the dis- 
couragements which beset an attempt at reform. He is 
almost persuaded to plunge again into lawlessness and 
transgression. But he opens his eyes and behold — 
darkness. His heart beats faster and louder. What is 
there in the darkness that fills him with dread and appre- 
hension ? In the sepulchral chamber of his troubled 
thought does he behold the airy form of him who gave 
him the name he has dishonored? In the awful silence, 
does he recall the. whisper of a voice, silent now as the 
darkness itself, which was once broken with sobs for him 
and which never failed to pray daily for his guidance and 
protection ? The first penitent tears since childhood fill his 
eyes. He makes the final decision there, and that moment 
"becomes a hero. - For in the darkness of that lojiely cell is 
born a new purpose —a purpose which, carried out, will do 
•more for himself and society than all the prisons and pen- 
alties in the world. Now what should the state do to 
encourage him ? We know what it does do. It turns him 
out, empty handed, utterly dependent, to face alone a cold 
and scornful woiid. He is desiMsed and rejected of men. 
The reminders of his crime follow him like a haunting 
spirit. At every turn he meets a sneer or taunting smile. 
After heroically struggling to reform, he yields again to 
temptation. He steals another horse, burglarizes another 
house, or forges another check. Not because he w^as not 
in earnest when he formed that resolution in his prison 
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cell, but because, from his own basis of reasoning, there 
seemed nothing eLse in the world for him to do. Good 
resolutions are highly commendable, but they do not sat- 
isfy hunger. Noble resolves challeiige our warmest admi- 
ration, but they do not clothe the naked. The cravings of 
hunger, the wretchedness of exposure, and the hopeless- 
ness of despair are powerful incentives to crime. Neces- 
sity for the moment overcomes the better purpose. The 
once penitent prisoner is again driven to his lite of crime. 
Society is again made to suffer. The State is encumbered 
with additional expense and in spite of all precautions the 
rigors of the law have proved in vain. 

The enactment of some law for the amelioration of 
the condition and prospects of ex convicts, should provide 
for two thing— a sufficient sum to enable the prisoner to 
support himself while starting anew and a guarantee of 
employment for a limited time after his release. With 
money enough to enable him to go to a remote part of the 
world and begin life anew, far more than half the difficul- 
ties of reform would be removed. But turned out, as he 
is, with only money enough to last him until he becomes 
desperate from hunger and lack of employment; the 
result is always inevitable and the same. Before a pris- 
oner is liberated he should be allowed to fit himself for 
the life to which he is to return, and be gradually relieved 
of prison restraints. Such treatment would soften the 
heart of the prisoner and mollify his feelings of bitterness, 
and teach him that a life of rectitude is worth living. 
The discipline applied to him should be humane. It 
should prepare him for liberty. It should permit him to 
earn, before his release, sufficient to make him partially 
independent of the cold patronage of his fellow-men — 
appealing to his honor and manhood instead of the unre- 
liable charity of society. 

If the more fortunate are unwilling to offer a helping 
hand, what shall these poor outcasts do to be saved from 
ruin and destruction ? Whither shall they look for aid 
and encouragement ? What shall they do to escape a fate 
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worse than death? These are questions which society 
must answer — questions not only of life and duty, but of 
time and eternity. All the voices of right, charity, justice 
and truth ask them again and again. Sixty thousand 
human beings in penal servitude! Forty thousand under 
twenty-one years of age! — mere youths with plastic and 
unformed characters — born with hopes and aspirations ; 
born with faults and faltering weaknessses ; endowed with 
minds and immortal souls. If God has created all men 
equal, the ninety-and-nine should strive to reclaim the one 
who has gone astray. 

In every heart, whether it be that of the rudest savage 
or the most highly developed specimen of manhood, there 
blooms, at some time, in pure and undefiled loveliness, 
the immortal flower of hope. Cherished and cultivated, it 
may be made to supplant everything noxious and debasing, 
and become a thing of everlasting beauty and goodness. 
Obstructed and perverted it may become noxious itself 
and communicate its blight to all with which it may come 
in contact. Should we not prevent blight, decay, deterio- 
ration and death by cultivation, rather than try to cure the 
evil results of negligence, apathy and carelessness by the 
destruction of the unfortunate victim ? When the object 
of law shall have become twofold : to reform the prisoner 
as well as punish the crime ; to reclaim the offender as well 
as protect the offended ; to stay the evil tendencies of the 
heart as well as manacle the hands ; to strengthen the con- 
science as well as oppose the evil purpose ; to exhibit gen- 
tleness in reproving as well as sternness in punishing — the 
tenderness of Christ and the justice of God — the object of 
punishment will have been accomplished and the results 
effective and satisfactory. 

Centuries ago, without the gates of Jerusalem, the lowly 
Nazarene extended the gift of salvation to the penitent 
thief on the cross. No criminal, however debased or 
degraded, is too poor, too wretched or too miserable to 
find at the feet of the Savior pardon and commiseration. 
Those who profess to be actuated by His spirit should not 
forget their duty unto the least one of these. 
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PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS, 

BY ROBERT EMMET MINAHAN, M. D. 



Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The highest ambition of those who have battled in the 
right is to be honorably mustered out of service. To the 
last solemn call, which convokes our assemblage to-day, 
the '94 Law Class is able to answer with almost unbroken 
ranks. Only a few have grown impatient in the struggle 
and deserted ; only a few have been caught in the vortex 
of idle pleasure and diverted from the path of glory. The 
rest are with us to share in the results of honest toil, and 
nowhere else in the affairs of mankind is it truer that '^ to 
the victors belong' the spoils." 

While we momentarily pause upon the sunlit summit 
of a degree, fancy reverts to the past. The anticipated 
goal is reached. As we take our departure from those 
who have journeyed with us, over hedge and thorn, up the 
toilsome hill of legal knowledge our hearts are filled with 
mingled joy and sorrow. Joy to know that one chapter 
in our lives is fittingly finished ; sorrow to see fading from 
our sight those familiar faces that cheered our labor ; to 
hear no more those animating voices that stimulated our 
ambition to advance ; to dissolve that wholesome associ- 
ation, that fellowship, which teaches the equality and 
dependence of man. Sorrow to be separated from those 
venerable pillars of the shrine at which we have worshiped. 
But lasting joy, deeper satisfaction, to know that in nearly 
every sovereignty of this great nation at least one loyal 
heart lives to be our friend — a friend that lights the torch of 
liope when the dark clouds of adversity hover over us — a 
friend that rejoices in our success and mourns at our mis- 
fortune. 
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From this we turn our faces to the future — that vast 
region which no human art has yet penetrated. For a 
guide to determine what we shall be in the future, and the 
means of accomplishing it, we must depend upon history. 
We must look to those sterling qualities that have made 
great men and brilliant lawyers, and we must carefully 
scan the painful personal experience of those who have 
failed. 

The things which go to make up success have always 
been denominated character. By this is not meant self- 
will but self-mastery. The powerful, selfish shape of man 
who goes poking down the path of life, ruthlessly overrid- 
ing every opponent, and forcibly casting down all oppo- 
sition is not a man of character. The man who denies 
everything and proves anything usually accomplishes 
nothing. Character never was the raw product of mere 
force. It is the finished product of ideals. Man succeeds 
as he perseveres in ideals that approach perfection. Most 
of our real knowledge comes from books, but a successful 
career is never read in a book. It is the outgiowth of 
ideals coined from knowledge. Legal acumen and 
the memory of rules and statutes avail nothing if they stop 
there. And this explains how the least brilliant of a class 
sometimes becomes the most exalted in after life. A man 
of character, a man of ideals, will make a reputation and 
astonish a nation, where a gigantic theorist would perish 
from mere famine. 

What mathematical precision — what rule of art ever 
produced a painting ? It is the image of the artist's ideal 
of love, beauty or scorn, traced by his brush upon canvas. 
What rule of prosod}" ever made a poet? What literary 
student has not suflScient rhetoric and words to write any 
poem? But it requires more than that. There must be 
an ideal before there can be a description of it. William 
Shakespeare had the most accurate ideals of love, hatred, 
fidelity and hypocrisy ever known to human genius — no 
matter whether his daughter was eighty years old before 
she wrote her name. 
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Lord Er^kine concluded to become a law3'er after 
listeiiiiig to a failure at the bar. Not tliat he would hcive 
known more statute?, not that he could have quoted more 
law, but that he would have made a better defence. It 
was his ideal of what a defence should be that stimulated 
his desire to study law. After his admission to the legal 
profession, his ideal of justice plucked much of the harsh- 
ness from the then existing law, and dug up many of the 
precious gems of liberty that had been buried by the want 
of character in his predecessors. 

" Millions for defence, but not a cent for tribute ! " 

What power of rhetoric — what study of dead languages 
could ever put upon the lips of diaries C. Pinckney a 
single English sentence that contained more upon that 
subject than had ever before been written in volumes. It 
was his ideal of human grandeur, of national pride, of 
national honor, of patriotism; his ideal of international 
justice that gave birth to tfiat unfading expression. 

*'I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer." In what volume at West Point did General 
Grant read that sentence? He was a success. Not 
because he graduated at the ioot of his class — not that he 
knew more of military rules and the strategy of warfare—- 
but that he had a correct ideal of what constituted a great 
general, and persevered in it. 

Do not mistake me. We cannot read too many books^ 
and we cannot remember too much from them. Such 
knowledge is necessary. It bears repeating. It is indis- 
pensably necessary, and usually a true exponent to every 
other qualification. But it is not enough. It brings us 
but to the threshold of the activities of life. We should 
not enter there until we have some conception, some 
ideal of the dignity of our profession, and of the character 
of the responsibility which we assume. What we have 
acquired here does not constitute a legal machine by which 
we can properly estimate the rights and liabilities of those 
who consult us. It is a nucleus which, if nourished by 
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industry and justice, will develop into a professional power 
invulnerable to the attacks of the rule-and-rote champion. 
There lias been a tendency toward machinery in profes- 
sions. Upon the advent of instruments of precision into 
the medical profession it was thought that the time was 
not far distant when a prodigious theorist with a mass of 
brass and thumb-screws could diagnose the ills of a world, 
and minister to the wants of a nation. A popular idea 
was once seriously entertained that by having a statute 
on everything we could make a lawyer of everybody. 
But the commanding presence of the fearless advocate 
can never be supplanted by a machine. There is in every 
profession an unwritten science. It never can be read in 
books because it never can be put into books. It is acquired 
by experience, by observation, by coming in touch with 
great masters, and by the hard lessons of practice. The 
machine doctor has been comfortably enshrined in the 
sepulcher of oblivion. The machine lawyer has passed 
away, and no one knoweth unto this day where he is . 
buried. 

We understand there is a suspicion afloat that the legal 
profession, through some of its practices, has fallen into 
disrepute in some communities. And for generations this 
has been bemoaned by everyone — except the lawyer. He 
recognizes where the difficulty lies. It takes ability, it 
takes perseverance, it requires self-denial to make a law- 
yer, but who, who is too mean to be a critic ? The victim 
orf the pettifogger condemns the whole legal profession, 
and the man who ran to Canada during the Great Kebel- 
lion is the self-constituted judge of the value of a soldier's 
services. The. legal profession has always been patriotic. 
When her country was in need she gave to it the bravest 
soldiers and boldest patriots that ever breathed the air of 
liberty in a great nation. I like to think that many of the 
most illustrious men of '76 came from this profession, for 
li look upon those heroes as the angels of this earth, 
r The lawyer's life is an open book. He wins against 
opposition. The fretted vault, the majestic spire, and the 
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solemn monument mark in awful silence the final adjust- 
ment of human existence, while the decisions and records 
of courts speak in bold condemnation of the irretrievable 
errors of attorneys. The lawyer must be progressive, 
broad in thought, and fearless in the right. While his 
body is transported in a palace car at an enormous rate of 
speed, he should not permit his mind, he should not allow 
his intellect to drag along the highway of civilization m 
an old coach and four. He must meet reverses manfully. 
It has been bitterly complained that there is a want of 
stability in the outcome of litigation, but there is no more 
of it than necessity compels. So long as the needs of 
civilization fluctuate, and human thought is an indefinite 
quantity, results in law cannot be predicted with absolute 
certainty. Legal education is advancing. More thorough 
preparation is exacted each year. It is commendable, but 
it never should be carried to that point where the requi- 
sites of completing a course is a question of means and not 
a question of brains. The question is not w^hether we 
have enough lawyers, not whether we have too many 
lawyers ; but have we the best talent, and all we can get 
of it, in the profession. 

There is a growing feeling that there is no more room 
to assert individuality. That everything has been accom- 
plished. That the most we can do is to search out the 
polished monuments of legal triumphs and statesmanship 
erected by the Jeffersons, Websters, and Oalhouns, climb 
upon them, fold our arms, and subsist on what we expect 
to do. Let us see if there have been any mistaken views 
upon this subject in the past. When the people of Eng- 
land asserted their riL^hts, and wrenched from the tyran- 
nical hand of King John the powers justly belonging to 
them, they firmly believed tliat everything was done— 
that they had reached perfection in human government. 
But the"^ Goddess of Liberty said: Not yet! Because 
many of the people were little better than slaves ; though 
they^ had put a check upon one monster they had not 
prevented the coming of another ; the dark cloud of igno- 
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ranee and superstition still threatened society ; and the 
rack and stake were commendable instruments of civili- 
zation. The world went on with varying changes for the 
better, till in this land was opened up the great battlefield 
of human liberty. The battle was fought and won. 
Allodial tenure exists though even Blackstone declared 
such a thing impracticable. But had perfection arrived? 
The Goddess of Liberty said: Not yet! Because the 
smoke that lately curled up from the stake where innocent 
people were consumed under authority of law and sanc- 
tion of Christianity still dimmed the dawn of liberty. 
Though all men were declared equal, the scourge of 
slavery was in the land, and civilized nations paid tribute 
to pirates. The men who have made thought freer, and 
melted down the chains that bound their fellowmen have 
become immortal. 

We are approaching a new century, and what is the 
status? With capital and labor engaged in deadly com- 
bat ; with a portion of our population maintaining the 
right to look into men's minds and condemn them for 
honest opinion; with the better half of our population 
vainly struggling for recognition, the God<less of Liberty 
will again say : Not yet 1 Not yet ! 

Then there is plenty to do. And when the Goddess of 
Liberty says: "The Millennium has now come, and here 
are the names of the builders,'' let us hope, let us wish — 
nay, more, let us see to it that the names of '94 Laws will 
be there. 
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CLASS HISTORY. 



BY l.OTT R. IIERRICK. 

History is but the lesson taught by man with life for 
his subject. By our lives we add another page to the great 
book of life which opened with the beginning of time and 
closes only with eternity. We have the benefit of all the 
lessons inscribed on the previous pages by those who have 
written before us and our aim should be to make our own 
a little better than the preceding. As we use this in- 
heritance for good or evil we make our epoch a golden or 
a dark age. So with the class of '91 our success ur our 
failure depends upon the use we make of the inheritance 
which has descended to u^. 

The office of the historian is to collect and record the 
events of a period with an unbiased mind: his is not to 
comment but to relate. 

This chronicle will contain but a passing review of 
the class, including the leading college events in which it 
has played an important part, leaving the future for our 
worthy prophet. 

Would that it were possible to follow the history of 
each member but time will not permit, although the vivid 
and lustrous careers of Holliday, Pepple and Apperson 
are resplendent with romantic incidents of love and war 
while the adventures of Haroun ae Raschid pale into 
insignificance in comparison with H. C. Smith's conquest 
ofYpsilanti. 

It was on Monday, the second day of October, 1892, 
when 270 aspirants for honors in the grandest of the great 
professions assembled in the law lecture room. In this 
body were representatives from every quarter of the 
Union, and some from without its confines, all congre- 
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gated in the cosmopolitan law school of the world for a 
common purpose, to learn the law 

With what anxiety — born of expectancy but not of 
fear, for the law never fears— was the arrival of the lec- 
turer awaited ! At last our esteemed and honored dean 
made his appearance and was greeted with that roar of 
applause which has been transmitted to us from the 
ancient gladiatorial areria of Rome. With a modest blush 
and a reassuring wink, the professor extended to us the 
hospitable welcome of the University of Michigan. In 
thirty minutes our first lecture was ended and we had 
entered upon the study of the law. 

The historian always endeavors to give the details 
preceding some mighty struggle and the causes which 
lead to it. Ere we had attended many lectures, low mur- 
murs that we were a race without a leader began to be 
heard, voicing the sentiment that without some great 
head, some ruler, no body of men can win. The discon- 
tent grew; daily bulletins were read calling meetings of 
the braves from the different sections ; fierce and fiercer 
grew the strife until war was declared by Michigan and 
Trans-Mississippi against East of the Mississippi and the 
South. The first battle occurred in the early part of 
November and lasted several hours, the result, however, 
was indecisive, both parties claiming the victory. Sev- 
eral more skirmishes took place and on the evening of 
November 29th, 1892, the mighty struggle for supremacy 
occurred resulting in a victory for Naegley of Michigan. 

Thus the war ended and the more peaceful pursuit ■ 
of law was resumed, for it has become almost a proverb 
that the law is as mild as the co-ed and rises only when 
compelled to do so to preserve justice and equity. 

In our junior year we were honored by a visit from 
the governor and a committee from the legislature who 
had come to consult our needs and satisfy iheir con- 
sciences that an appropriation for the support of this in- 
stitution would not be a robbery of their constituents. 
One visit was sufficient to convince them of the grandeur 
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of the work done here and they returned happily to 
Lansing having been especially entertained by our valor 
and daring in the gallery of the 'Varsity hall. 

Internal discord and strife arose between two classes 
in the literary department over the possession of a large 
geological specimen from the upper peninsula and nightly 
combats on the campus followed. The college authorities 
endeavored to suppress this rebellion but all their efforts 
were futile. In despair legal advice was sought and on 
the night of the very day on which it was so sought a 
valient band from the representative department marched 
to the main building, secured the stone, transported it to 
the law building and consigned it to the depths of mother 
earth. 

It is the duty of the lawyer to champion the cause of 
the weak and obtain from the tyrant and oppressor the 
rights and liberties which he wrongfully withholds from 
others. When Ozar Griffin proclaimed to the college 
world with the tyrannical spirit of a monarch of the dark 
ages, '' I am the Students' Lecture Association and my word 
is law", the same chivalrous spirit which has always 
characterized our profession animated out members. 
With lightning-like rapidity they arose and wrested from 
him his usurped power and restored it to the students. 

June came and with it brought a relaxation of our 
labors. But in a few fleeting weeks we again assembled 
in the lecture room, now so dear to us for the many pleas- 
ant memories which it recalls. 

Our dreams of the year before were at last realized 
and we proudly stalked the halls, seniors, nobly bearing 
the honors thrust upon us for our faithful labors. No 
Roman senator ever bore his title more gracefully than 
did we as we realized that upon us fell the burden under 
which '93 had staggered and repeatedly fallen, and none 
dare say we have not borne it well. 

At roll call we found seventy-one of our number 
missing, while sixty -five of that strange specimen of the 
genus homo^ known in campus vernacular as '' one year 
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men," had plighted their troth with us. While we were 
so unfortunate as to lose some of our former members, 
yet we were at the same time doubly blessed, as have 
been only eight classes before us, by the addition to our 
ranks of two sisters. To the honor of our class let it be 
said that our sisters-in-law added dignity and grace to our 
bearing and zest to our studies and to them we are in- 
debted for the reputation which we have justly acquired 
as the most industrious and orderly class of the University. 

Complaint has often been made that the college man 
is not a practical man, that he does not know the ways of 
the world. If one of these worldly men could for a mo- 
ment view our election his opinion would be changed and 
he would confess that he knew not whereof he spake. 

Marvelous it is to see with what ease our politicians 
approach some student and unfold to him the many vir- 
tues and good qualities of his candidate, never leaving 
until he has received a vote, and this self-same politician, 
in his class, invariably staggers tlie quiz-master with his 
abundant knowledge of Federal Jurisprudence and Con- 
stitutional Law. Again, preparations were made for a 
political struggle. The combinations were the same as 
before, but this time the defeated arose and, tasting the 
sweets of revenge, elected Minahan on the first ballot. 

November brought with it the promotion of one of 
the most highly respected members of our faculty to 
Congress. This event was rejoiced in by all members 
of our class irrespective of political ties or party aiBlia- 
tions. All united in extending to Professor GriflSn our 
most hearty congratulations, knowing that he was a man 
among men and pre-eminently competent to legislate for 
the people. The reception tendered him was so success- 
fully carried out that it will go down to succeeding classes 
as another example of the vim and ardor of the class of 
'94. Some of the minor details will probably drop from 
sight wlien it has become a legend, but never, never, will 
it be forgotten with what polished grace and ease our 
worthy president received the congratulations of the 
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ladies on William street who thought him tlie new 
Congressman elect. A dire affliction has since fallen 
upon our beloved professor and none grieve more over the 
distressing calamity than do our class, whose sympathies 
go out to him in his misfortune. 

Ninety-four has witnessed the foundinjis of the prac- 
tice court, the stepping stone from the theoretical educa- 
tion received in a law school to the practical one of the 
office. Under this new addition to our curriculum the 
objection that a law school teaches only theory and not 
practice has been removed. Long may the practice court 
continue, is our earnest wish. 

Our department has always kept abreast with the 
times and while university publications have been rife 
here, the law department has never had a purely dis- 
tinctive one until this year. The need of such an organ 
was felt and the thought was father to the deed. An asso- 
ciation was effected having for its purpose the publication 
of an annual in our interests. To Wit has been issued and 
is a credit to the department which it so ably represents. 

The University of Michigan has graduated some of the 
mostcapable men of the nation, and every class contains 
members who will be among the leading men of the future. 
Even in their youth these embryonic statesmen and orators 
can be detected by an experieiiced eye. Our class has 
been especially favored, and ten mantles of greatness have 
fallen upon ten respective pairs of shoulders. In proof of 
this rule, as above laid down, is cited the leading case 
thereon, Board of Directors of To- Wit vs. The World,, not 
yet reported, but can be found in the Detroit Free Press 
of April 22d, 1894. 

This year has witnessed an unusual record of disasters 
and misfortunes. Daily we read of failures, of strikes and 
riots attended by the loss of life and property. Until 
within the past few weeks Ann Arbor has escaped any 
serious demonstrations of the general uneasiness so prev- 
alent. With May's sunshine and flowers came rumors 
that the senior lits, deigning themselves above the pro- 
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fessional students, had decided to wear garments distinc- 
tive of their caste. Such action was deemed un-American 
by the patriotic sons of the professional departments. 
Arrangements were speedily made for a parade showing 
our antipathy towards such unseemly action. As the 
shadows began to fall on the evening of May 16th, ghostly 
forms were seen by the startled natives assembling on the 
campus. Later was heard the tramp, tramp of the march- 
ing crusaders. The pilgrims were attacked by the lits. 
The scene of the action was the law building. Charge 
upon charge was made by the professionals and the mob 
of incipient rioters was repeatedly scattered. A band of 
them secured the law steps and were assaulted by the 
valiant laws and medics. The fight was fierce and deadly 
but the living wave of law and medicine swept everything 
before it and left only desolation and destruction in its 
path. Victory perched ifpon the triumphant slumber 
robes of the united laws aild medics. 

*' When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made ! 
All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made ! " 

By the patriotic spirit of its citizens is a nation judged. 
That this spirit is dying under the long continued peace 
which we have enjoyed, has for the past few years been 
the cry of some of our political writers. The Goddess of 
Liberty has entrusted to the law students the preservation 
of this most glorious gift to man. Nor has this confidence 
been misplaced, as our annual celebrations of Washing- 
ton's birthday have demonstrated. These gala days lost 
none of their glory at our hands, and it is with pride that 
we point to the successful position achieved by our class 
on those occasions. 

We have seen a new impetus given to oratory, and 
three new debating societies, the Griffin, the Mechem, 
and the Knowlton, have been established by us. 

In athletics we have held our place and have won our 
share of laurels in the field. 
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Owing to the time which has been allotted for the his- 
tory, mention will not be made of the fact that Henning 
told the quiz-master that mandamus was the proper pro- 
ceeding to ascertain whether or not the amount was 
sufBcient to give the circuit court jurisdiction ; the manner 
in which Hitchcock declared there was no such thing as a 
patent ambiguity ; with what unerring precision Had- 
dock could skip out the door at the proper moment ; what 
partiality Professor Kirchner always displayed in calling 
on Kinne ; what a pitiful appeal Shane and his stiff neck 
made to the jury ; how Michael always had the chills on 
quiz days; how Bruce abolished bills for specific perform- 
ance, and substituted therefor bills for non-performance ; 
how Orear asked Vance to what state reports Ibid's 
belonged. 

In the matter of statistics we number 289 members, 
hailing from 33 states and territories and two foreign 
governments. The average age of the class is 24 years 
and 10 months ; the oldest being 36 years and 5 months, 
the youngest 19 years and 5 months. We comprise 11 
nationalities. 

Altogether our life has been a very pleasant one; we 
have sipped the sweets of victory and tasted the dregs of 
defeat. One sad incident marked the close of our college 
career. It was when death entered our midst and took from 
us our beloved classmate, Daniel H. Wingert. In hia 
decease we each mourn the loss of a true friend. 

*' There is no death, the stars go down 
To rise upon a fairer shore ; 
And bright in heaven's jeweled crown, 
They shine forever more." 

My classmates, two years ago we met as strangers, fa- 
day we part fast friends. Day by day we have met in 
the lecture and quiz rooms, and with like ambitions have 
striven towards a common goal. We part to-day united 
by the brotherly ties of one Alma Mater. Time, with its 
destroying hand, can never efface from our memories the 
precious recollections of '94. 
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We have gathered together as a class for the last time. 
We have made our entrance and are now about to make 
€>ttr exit. Yet the history of this class is but begun, and 
let lis hope it will be many years before it is completed. 
May its march be ever forward, never backward, un- 
&iunted by misfortune and not vain-glorious in success, 
until, when life's journey done, the victor's laurels shall be 
««rs, ever remembering 

'* The tissue of the Hfe to be 

We weave in colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 

We reap as we have sown." 
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CLASS PROPHECY. 



BY DANIEL J. BUCKLEY. 
" I must speak of that I do know and testify that I have seen."— Dan. II. 

To divine human destiny is a task ever fraught with 
dreadful uncertainty, grave and serious apprehension. 

Particularly attentive to present concerns, men seldom 
pause to consider those danger^s, which when realized, are 
so profoundly unacceptable. Sensible only of dependence, 
they are borne forward over the turbulent waters of exis- 
tence, they know not whither. What fates await them 
they know not. Pitiful, however, we observe a radical 
change in the hour of actual realization. Confronted with 
a new order of things they soon find that strength and 
happiness depend upon appreciation of future contingen- 
cies, and their power to avert them. 

Life is full of strangest possibilities, and for this rea- 
son insatiable desire has caused the dread of the future to 
attain a great degree of intensity. 

Happily, my friends, the future is not revealed to 
every man. The propounding of its secrets and mysteries 
belongs only to a prophet. It is his office to adumbrate 
what thus remains hidden, and to testify that which prop- 
erly belongs to the future. He alone doth possess the key 
which opens that palace of darkness and obscurity; to 
him every terrestrial power must yield. No more doth 
the victim's ghost wing its flight heavenward while the 
body remains incinerated by sacred atoning fire. No 
more doth the heat pour forth its life-blood to appease 
offended Deity. All have since passed away, and now 
blood-expiation is forsaken for bare possibility. 

It is a singular and unfortunate thing that while from , 
supernatural agencies the prophet acquires all knowledge, 
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men hesitate to believe because of some malediction or 
involuntary error. Such should not be. Let us hearken 
unto words of truth. Fear not the prophet that has arisen 
in your midst, but believe and be consoled. 

^* These truths are not the products of his ruind, 
But dropt from Heaven and of a nobler kind.'' 

I will not attempt to delineate in detail my many 
experiences with the spirits and goblins of other worlds, 
for I feel that I would move your hearts to sympathy and 
grief. Suffice it to say, that your prophet was for a long 
time partaker of those tortures and punishments which so 
surely await the editors of '*To-wit:" 

Briefly, however, the mistake became apparent, and 
then I was treated with all possible courtesy. In my 
wanderings I was held in especial veneration. On every 
occasion was I attended by grim-faced spirits and ghastly 
phantoms, whose every moan caused me to shudder. With 
such for my companions, I began the solution of that in- 
scrutable paradox, human destiny. 

My revelations for the class of ninety -four are many 
fold. Be indulgent, and if at times the tale grows weari- 
some, remember that which I relate is not within my 
power to stay. 

In 1909 ray journey began. Accompanied by ghosts, 
spooks and goblins I passed through that dark abyss 
which separates the present from the future, and winged 
my flight to a distant and beautiful city, through busy 
streets, throngs of men, crowds of office-seekers, capitalists 
and sight- seers, gathered to witness the inauguration of a 
president. Intent upon getting a glimpse of that impres- 
sive ceremony I bent my course toward the capitol. 

The throng assembled, the great procession passed.^ 
the Chief Justice and dignitaries of state came forward. 
The oath administered, the people rejoiced. The new 
executive advanced in full view of all present. His face 
seemed familiar. Somewhere, sometime in the past I had 
seen him. 
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His eyes raised to heaven, he said : '* It is by per- 
mission of a loving Providence thst we hav€ assembled 
here this day. I realize the responsibility of the great 
trust >vhich you, the people, have imposed upon me. 
There is no section, no party, no caste among us. We 
belong to the common brotherhood of man." 

The clouds cleared, and in a brief ray of sunlight I 
caught thei features of the speaker; my old friend; my 
class-mate; and one whom I had respected, loved and 
honored in years gone by at the U. of M. In all the glory 
of an honorable, noble and grand career, stood the man of 
the peoples's choice, president of the United States — R. 
E. Minahan. 

Turning from the gathered throng my eyes fell upon 
the face of another. Worn and weary with waiting for 
the ship that never came to the port of his ambition's 
hope, his eyes bespoke a fall from the high eminence 
where once he sat. His clothes, worn, like his face, hung 
in shambling rage upon a once athletic form. Fame and 
fortune had long ceased to smile upon him. My heart 
went out to him in sorrow, but fearing that he could not 
endure meeting an acquaintance of old, I left his presence, 
muttering to myself: ''Who would have known that 
man as Naegely of '94 ?" 

My wings in shape, I immediately directed my course 
to the metropolis of the East. A spook awaited me at the 
gate and gave me the names of those of '94 who dwelt 
within its walls. 

The list was long. And among those who had 
achieved greatness, fame and honor in their chosen pro- 
fession, were Deman, Bailey, Poston, Webber, Felts, 
Baker, Partlow, McOabe, Bissell, Spitzer, Burch and 
Friend. 

Once more upon my course, many miles overland, 
overtaken by a storm, I sought a forest and chanced upon 
a cabin. Surprised and pleased my eyes beheld familiar 
faces. Wadleigh was not alone. 
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** No lawyer was he for to plead or write, 

No statesman or soldier to plot or to fight, 

No sly man of business contriving a snare, 

For a former * Hen-Law ' was the w^hole of his care." 

Fair Michigan's friends once more smiled befofeme. 
Under Ceras' tutelage> laboring for the harvest of the pro- 
ducts nursed by the earth and watered by the clouds, I 
found Sheridan, Wakely, Livengood, and Apperson. 

Being sore athirst after my long continued journey I 
sought Bacchus. He conducted me to the saw dust paved 
city of Manistee. Upon entering a cafel overheard the 
following: 

" Business is business, and I never sell brandy for fifty 
cents a pint which cost me a dollar a gallon. When a 
man can't get his money back he had better close up 
shop." 

Yes, said the other, but I am a candidate for Justice 
of the Peace and when I am elected you need never fear 
being arrested or fined for violating the liquor laws. I'll 
see that you come out all right. ^'Candidate?" That's 
familiar. The name of Landman is synonomous with can- 
didate. You have been a candidate ever since you entered 
the Law Department of the U. of M., but no one ever 
heard of you being elected. If you had left oiRce alone 
and been more attentive to your law you might have 
amounted to something. Yes, said Landman, but what 
are you ? Me, said Chamberlain, I was a Prohibitionist as 
long as there was anything in it, but when the party 
nominated that "Volunteer" Clawson, for Governor of 
Michigan, I pulled out and went into business. 

My thirst satisfied, I hastened on. A goblin approached 
me bearing on his shoulders a transparent and glistening 
globe. My wonderment excited, he related his story of 
how he searched for him who was to fortell the future of 
'94 ** This globe," said he, *' is attracted westward. By 
it you can measure space as swiftly as though borne on a 
ray of sunlight. By it you can communicate with the earth, 
things under the earth, and things above it. Every thing 
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known and unknown, seen and unseen, is controlled by it- 
It was made by a member of '94, who, bound by heaven's 
command to expiate his wrongs perpetrated on earth, was 
sent to Satan's domain, Satan, anxious to put the superior 
knowledge of a member of '94 to use, commanded that he 
invent a means of communication with other planets. 
Nothing daunted, the victim proceeded. The globe 
invented, the name of Tindall was famous." 

Yielding to the goblin's entreaties, I took the trophy 
and again was on my way. Whirling the globe so described, 
messages came from all parts of the earth. So swift were 
they 'twas not within my power to record them. 

The first, from the Fiju Islands, stated that Herrick, 
Ooltrane, and Dillon had been engaged in missonary work. 
Their wearing of robes and sandals have had a pernicious 
effect upon the natives, for as the report continues, the 
three worthies were served as a dish to appease the appe- 
tite of the king. 

From Japan I received the following: 
Daniel, the Prophet: 

Dear Friend — Tell the boys of '941 am enjoying good 
health. My business is agreeing with m6, but the countrf 
is gradually losing its former prestige. 
Yours truly, 
His Imperial Highness and Royal Head-Chopper, 

TORAZO KlKUCHI. 

I also received a long message from Fulton, who 
located in Denver. He informed me that he had visited 
the Supreme Court, where a man gray with experience 
was arguing a case. During the argument the judge, inter- 
ruptiiig counsel, asked, " Is the proposition just stated bj 
counsel the general rule in this country ?" To which the 
counsel replied, "That he couldn't say, but that it was 
the rule in Texas and Missouri, and he thought it applied 
in Arkansas." That, said Fulton, 1 at once recognized as 
Eliot's old " gag " in quiz-room. Fulton also reported that 
he had returned from a recent trip to Idaho. While there 
he ran across an uncouth-looking old man sitting upoa a 
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fence. He recognized him as a classmate, and in reply to the 
question, '* What are you doing? " the man with slouch 
hat said, '*Wal, I didn't make it at law. People here- 
abouts try most of their cases by moon-light, and some- 
times entirely ex parte without the use of judge or jury. 
A man don't need to know much law here, but he does 
need to be mighty handy with a gun. For myself I kin 
say that I made more stuff out of raising goats and goatees 
than from anything I ever did since I sold lectures for 
^ Tommy.'" 

With few exceptions the remaining messages which 1 
received were very brief. 

G. S. Keed is in Oklahoma. Kecently he met with 
a sad bereavement. His "little Willie" was killed in a 
railroad accident. 

W. W. Holliday is still captain of a base-ball team, 
but his batting record is no better than when he was the 
iast first baseman of the '94's. 

G. H. Kane has abandoned the practice of the law, 
and is now a star actor of no mean ability. He is at pres- 
ent making a barn-storming tour around the country. 
Everywhere he is received with vociferous applause, and 
tendered vegetable boquets of uncertain age and purity. 

Bessie, too, thought the law too jealous a mistress, 
and at the head of a matrimonial bureau, is achieving 
great success financially for himself, and matrimonially for 
others. 

Robert Lee Motley is married and lives happih^ in 
iiis Missouri home. Baby is teething, but Robert still finds 
time to follow his profession. 

W. V. Moftet, the Apollo of the class, retains his spirit 
of old. He is now reading Blackstone to ascertain the 
'effect of a demurrer outside of his .code State, Indiana. 

M. R. Todd and A. G. Mills organized a company for 
the purpose of making a new and improved gas for develop- 
ing the superior excellence of a wind instrument called, 
"The Calamity Hustler." De Rand has become quite 
prominent as a writer. His treatise on the inalienable 
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right of every American citizen to be present at his own 
execution, took like wild fire. W. Goodpaster Ramsey is 
now a congressman from Colorado. In eloquence he has 
surpassed the predictions of those who knew him in earlier 
years. The recent address which he delivered in New 
York City upon the ^"Duties of a Statesman," has been 
published throughout the country, and has been trans- 
lated into French and German. 

One of my saddest discoveries was the epitaph of the 
late Samuel D. Kinne, which reads as follows: 

** Here lie the remains of a lawyer 

Who ne'er shall enjoy the beauties of heaven ; 
For he lost his life in a game of strife 

Commonly called * Come seven or eleven.' " 

C. A. McKnight is now one of the ablest Supreme 
Court lawyers of the country. Fiske, the farmer, campus 
politician and crusader against To- Wit, after tramping the 
streets of Chicago for many summers in search of Bor- 
deaux, was finally hurled over the outer battlements into 
the sweet bye-and-bye. 

My next. Call, I grieve to say, has at last become a 
benedict. Surrounded by his happy twelve he has every 
reason to believe that *• Marriage is not a failure."' Our 
sister-in-law. Lulu B., became quite proficient in the game 
of tennis. In her last tournament she easily won in love- 
sets with Henry C. Mutual congratulations. H. E. 
Michaels, W. S. McConnell, and J. E. Kirbey left in a 
balloon invented by J. T. Wagner to attend the races upon 
the planet Mars. Wagner to receive one-fourth of the 
proceeds of the gross winnings as commission for the use 
of his balloon. 

With these messages I received an account of the ten 
Solomons of our class who were unappreciated by the peo- 
ple of their time owing to the fact that their brilliancy was 
not within the comprehension of a human mind. Wish- 
ing to perpetuate the memory of their deeds for the in- 
struction and edification of the youth of future ages, they 
contributed of their ill-gotten gains for the erection of a 
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monument, upon which was to be carved their autobi- 
ographies, including a iiistory of their illustrious ancestry. 
The monument was erected according to contract. Scott, 
the business manager of the scheme, went to Italy to pro- 
cure a statue of himself to be placed upon the pinnacle. 
The biographies were engraved. One face of the monu- 
ment was left bare lor the benefit of the descendants of 
the Editors of To Wit. On an ill-omened day some stu- 
dents of the IT. of M. after reading the biographies pro- 
cured an engraver and had cut upon the bare face of the 
monument the following lines : 

Sound the loud timbrels o'er the inland sea : 

For we had ten wise men, now in repose, 

The U. of M. then her glory did see, 

In their great deeds as to honor they rose. 

Unfurl the bright flag of Michigan State ; 

Her Denison and Sims were truly great ; 

For the one a hay-seed farmer was he, 

Mediator between student and faculty. 

But legitimate scoop and ready pen, 

Made the other the most envied of men. 

So sound loud timbrels o'er the inland seas. 

Let the flag of To- Wit float to the breeze, 

For the swelling chime and the tolling bell, 

The long story of their sad fall doth tell. 

Our Babst too brilliant with this world to mix 

Gave up his earthly home in ninety-six. 

New York of her Fuller was justly proud , 

Offioe and honors he wore as shroud ; 

Vain was his boasting, for his star is sunk, 

Though brainy and bright he always did flunk. 

But little remains of this short story. 

For To-Wit was the end of his glory. 

To Canada's pride let the tale be told, 

Of how Walters exposed the spruce tree fraud. 

Of Germany too her son did relate. 

How he himself was a fair athlete. 

Who shall t6ll Virginia the story 

Of him she set forth ^'summa cum laudef' 

Preserved ever may this monument be, 

For Scott and To-Wit are lost in the sea. 
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Ere this message was finished a storm overtook me. 
Thunderbolts and lightning shafts filled the air with their 
noise and fire. My globe exploded. My power to foretell 
the future vanished. 

That future reaches out before us, a field filled with 
all that nature, art, and glory can bestow. Like a rain- 
bow it hangs across the sky of our destiny and beckons us 
on with its luring and dazzling hopes. Many have pre- 
ceded us on life's journey. Their future gleamed before 
them, and sinking into the past, it has cast back its halo 
to light us on to greater and grander deeds. 

Space, ever broad, has ample room for us. Time 
holds out her arms to receive us. Humanity buys of us a 
tribute to man's truest greatness, a loving sympathy for 
our fellow men. Liberty points her slender finger to the 
pages on which are engraved the deeds of former heroes, 
statesmen, jurists and lawyers, and implores us to be as 
zealous for the preservation and perpetuation of all that 
the nation and the states hold dear. 

Classmates, be faithful to the trust imposed. Be 
patient, yet persevering. Be firm, yet merciful. And 
above all things 

** To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.'* 

Farewell! 
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VALEDICTORY, 



BY VICTOR O. COLTKAKE, A. B. 
Classmates: 

It is no ordinary occasion that has called us together 
to-day. The preparatory period of life is ended. To- 
morrow we enter upon that struggle for which we have 
been preparing, and which in day-dreams we have hoped 
would soon come. Now that the hour of parting from the 
scenes and friends of earlier life is here most of us could 
wish it far distant. 

Old associations have a strange and fascinating power. 
Though the face be turned to the future to-day, by-gone 
events come crowding upon the memory. Instinctively 
we review the past and estimate the possibilities of the 
future; the events of the one standing out as if in the 
yesterday, the problems of the other as in the morrow. 
Yesterday, to-morrow! What a multitude of thoughts 
these words suggest ! Yesterday with its childhood 
scenes, its. boyish triumphs, its college days; its hope^ 
and joys and sorrow. To-morrow!— flushed with hope 
and freighted with mystery. What will the morrow 
bring? Will it bring the realization of proud ambition ? 
Will it bring the fruition of high aspirations? Or, will it 
find us groveling in the lower strata of mankind, broken, 
drifting, without ambition, without hope ? The question 
that comes home is what is to be our success in the pro- 
fession we have chosen, what our station in life ? 

When we assembled on that first afternoon two years 
ago, we were told that we were entering upon no easy 
task ; that to succeed in the law we must study it not only 
when the open book was spread before us but in inter- 
course with our fellowmen as well, and even in solitary 
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walks when thinking of nature with her laws. Brief as 
has been. our study, we have found that the mastery of 
jurisprudence will call for all the energy, all the persever- 
ance, all the thought of which we are capable. But this 
price of success is not peculiar to the law. The advice 
given on that October afternoon was but the particular 
application of a general principle. Success to-day means 
concentration. No man need hope to succeed in any pro- 
fession without devoting his whole energy, mind and soul, 
to the one work, without being, if you please, a man of 
one idea. 

The tendency of the age, especially among educated 
young men and women, is to choose special lines of work. 
In every vocation men have prepared themselves for the 
pursuit of one thing and have entered that pursuit with a 
determination to win. No longer do men hope to master 
all the branches of learning ; they aspire to excel in one. 
Not to do everything as well as everybody else, but to do 
one thing better than anybody else can, is now the one 
hope, the one desire. 

As the believer in the '* good old times " beholds this 
transformation in thought and purpose, there rises before 
his prophetic vision an awful spectre. He sees in the 
near future a narrow and bigoted people ; too narrow to 
have sympathy for their fellowmen, too absorbed to give 
thought to their Creator. Hence his prophecy is a tale of 
woe, his lamentation a cry of horror and disgust. 

That a man should have but one idea does not mean 
that he must forever confine himself to one direct line of 
thought or w^ork. It may be that the very material he 
most desires is to be found in other studies or pursuits. 
But he does not make these excursions into other fields at 
random. They are guided by the reason and limited by a 
definite purpose. As the best means of fulfilling the 
supreme end of his being this one idea is ever kept in 
view, this is the center toward which every effort is di- 
rected and around which every hope and aspiration 
clusters. 
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Some tell us that such concentration and devotion 
would blight the nobler impulses of the inner man. Com- 
pare the man who knows and does a little of everything 
and not much of anything with the skilled and enthusi- 
astic mechanic. Does the one have more sympathy than 
the other? Are his ideals and purposes more noble and 
lofty? The very fact that a man is trying to accomplish 
something in life will make him earnest and put him in 
sympathy with his fellowmen. This busy, struggling age 
has no place for men without an aim in life. Society will 
be no better that they have lived. Not one new comfort 
do they add to the home; not one particle to the momen- 
tum that is carrying us onward with accelerated speed. 
The sooner we scathe such beings with the scorn of a 
righteous indignation the better it will be for us and for 
posterity. 

The opportunities afforded by the law for fruitful, 
though arduous, labor certainly equal those of any other 
profession. Under a free government men are apt to 
think that all the questions of law have been solved. True 
it is, that the great steps in the progress of human rights 
have been made in the revolutions of the past. But 
questions of momentous importance are still pressing for- 
ward. The duty of developing, explaining and defending 
the constitution and law of the land still remains. With 
continually changing conditions new problems confront 
us. Society is now stirred with discontent. Labor and 
capital, contending for the mastery, seem waiting " some 
prophet to preach, some statesman to shape, the era that 
is to dawn.^' The man who successfully meets these 
problems must study the conditions out of which they 
arise and understand exactly what he is to encounter. 
They call not for quibbles and subtleties, not for chicanery 
or craft; they call for earnestness and laborious study. 
And important as they are to our social life and existence, 
the man who meets them will not have spent his life in 
vain. 

The lips that have so often curled in scorn will tell us 
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that these works are reserved for the geniuses. Genius ! 
What is genius ? Is it some strange and indefinable power 
given alone from above and unattainable through one's 
own efforts? We often hear it said, *'That young man is 
remarkably bright, a genius, if he would only study." It 
may be that my conclusion is wrong. But I cannot be- 
lieve that such a one is a man of genius. Genius will 
study. It is that in the man which does study. That 
study may not be when the printed page is before him. It 
may be while he lounges in the orchard breathing its per- 
fume and gazing into the blue depths of heaven. It may 
be as he idles by the wandering brook trying to catch the 
music of its waters. But when after weeks and years a 
new sonjr bursts from his lips, a new law is proclaimed, 
we breathe the one word, '^ genius! " 

A wonderful power has concentration ! By it the 
mellow sunlight may be transformed into the burning 
ray, or the village boy into the scientist, Agassiz ; the 
student into the advocate, Choate. Not the poring over 
books, not the ceaseless babbling of the tongue, not the 
blind driving on, that tells, but the silent, deep, fixed 
thought. That it is which reveals the mysteries of sci- 
ence, facilitates the means of trade and intercourse, solves 
the problems of government. That it is which teaches the 
fingers cunning, touches the lips with the fire of eloquence, 
gives to the mind that which controls the sentiments and 
affairs of communities and nations. 

I do not imagine that even by the most persistent 
effort we could all become great in the popular sense of 
the term. Excellence of position is reserved for the few ; 
and so doubtful an^ equiyocal are th^ characters of jnany 
of those whom we term great that I am not sure a pure 
and honorable ambition would aspire to such distinction. 
But back of the fame is something greater than that— the 
standing for something, devotion to principle, worth, 
character, — and in this as I look upon the class of '94, 
flushed with the first blush of young manhood and young 
womanhood, filled with the hope of the morrow, some- 
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thing inspires within me a deep and increasing faith that 
all may become great, — great in character and true worth. 

Classmates, the work prescribed by the Faculty is 
done; and in a few hours we shall have each departed on 
his journey. Two happy and profitable years have been 
these. Men learned in the law have outlined the great 
work before 'us, ever pointing to what might be accom- 
plished by true merit and noble manhood. In class-room 
and on athletic field we have come in contact with and 
measured the ability and valor of fellow-students, and 
lasting ties of friendship have been formed. Fortunate is 
the one who can spend two years of his life in a great class 
like this, and in a grr university, representing as they 
do the sentiments an. ideas of man}^ communities and 
sections of country. Every member brought from his 
home the learning, life, atmosphere, of that home, and 
gave it as his offering to the common fund that goes to 
make up this institution of learning; and from that com- 
mon fund each one has taken as he would to enrich his 
own mind and upbuild his character. May the ideals 
formed amid the inspiring influences found under the 
folds of the Yellow and Blue become embodied in our lives 
in the years to come, and grow and increase until every 
vice shall have been lost and every virtue magnified a 
hundred fold. 

Now, let us to Ann Arbor and the scenes she repre- 
sents bid farewell. To each other when the throng shall 
have dispersed and no desecrating eye behold, we may 
one to the other speak our inmost thoughts. But if there 
be one of our number into whose eye his classmates may 
never look again, with that loyalty and sympathy which 
have ever been cherished for each individual member, 
with that sincerity and unanimity which have ever char- 
acterized her work, with the trust and hopefulness with 
which she looks to the future, now as the silver cord that 
binds is loosed, the class of '94 bids him " God speed.'' 
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MIRABEAU. 

F. P. SlDLER, University of Michigan. 



T. Formation of Character. 
II. Opportunity. 
III. Claims to Greatness. 

(a) Political Foresight. 

(b) Orator. 

[This oration took first prize in the Nortli. n Oratorical League contest, 
h eld at Madison, Wis,, May 4, 1894.] 1^ ^ 

Great characters are epoch makers. As we study the history of 
progress, we see men rise up and shape the destiny of nations,— 
men who enter the arena of life equipped by nature with those 
weapons which the conditions of the coming fray demand, — men 
who fitly typify the age in which they live, and embody the princi- 
ples for which that age is famous. America gave birth to a Wash- 
ington, who personified her great love of liberty, who expressed her 
undying loyalty to the principles of self-government, ^nd linked his 
name forever with the birth of our republic. She gave us a Lincoln, 
who, because he breathed forth her love for humanity, equality, 
and unity, will stand as the central figure of the nineteenth century. 
So, when heralding the approach of her great revolution in which 
reason dethroned kingly power, and set on high the emancipated 
mind of man, France gave to the world her towering genius, her 
powerful orator, Mirabeau, — the typical Frenchman of that age of 
revolution. 

I. Comte de Mirabeau was born at Bignon, on the 9th of March, 
1749. He was so ugly in face and disfigured in form as to merit the 
nickname, **The Nephew of Satan.*' But sprung from a family 
distinguished for generations by a strong originality of character, 
Mirabeau inherited a physical and intellectual vigor far above the 
average. 

He wasboi'n in a home where domestic tranquility was unknown, 
where parents, blind to their highest interests, displayed the great- 
est hatred for each other in the son's presence. Especially was 
this injurious to a youth of his disposition, who, from injustice of 

every description, sought for reckless freedom through the avenues 
e 
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•of pleasure. A tyrant father using harsh severity toward a strong- 
willed son, early caused a wound that never healed. Tiie passion 
was augmented by harsh authority; the strong will assailed by 
superior force, ripened into an ungovernable disposition. The time 
for reconciliation passed by, the ties of love were broken, and the 
open hostility of a father stifled every impulse for a righteous life. 
Eestless and disorderly, the rash youtli was sent to the army with 
the hope that military discipline might curb his violent temper. 
Evil companionships were formed. Ere long he was behind prison 
bars. Again and again he was thrust into the dungeon cell, and 
every time he came forth more lawless than before. Respect for 
self was gone, and throwing aside all restraint, — step by step, he 
trod the downward road of licentious pleasure, to find himself at 
last a fugitive from justice in a foreign land, — a man without a 
country and without friends. 

II. The first climax in that dramatic life has been reached. 
We turn our eyes to his native land and behold a scene, the most 
memorable in her history. It is the approaching conflict upon the 
same old battle-field where freedom^s heroes have fought and died. 
1?he emancipated intellect and the sovereignty of the people are 
marshalling their hosts against the tyranny of despotism that has 
tield them in its grasp for ages. The spirit of freedom which nerved 
the farmers at Lexington, and led the charge at Yorktown, was 
•dawning on the minds of Frenchmen. **The human mind long 
soothed with opiates and nursed on cordials suddenly awoke from 
its stupor '* and began to think for itself with such freedom and 
audacity that all Europe was amazed. 

The low muttering? of the coming storm are borne to the ears of 
the outcast, Mirabeau. Aftibition whispers of the tottering throne ; 
Freedom murmur^! of the evils done ; Genius makes his vision clear. 
France is to be his field, revolution his life-work. A seat in that 
National Assembly upon which the eyes of the world were east, was 
to be the stepping-stone from reproach, disgrace, dishonor, to that 
high pinnacle of power where kings must bow to the edict of his 
will. 

Schooled in the injustice of oppression, thirsting for distinction, 
violent and impetuous, possessing great talents together with a logi- 
cal acuteness in foreshadowing political movements, and endowed 
with a splendid gift of eloquence, he stepped into the arena fully 
equipped for the mortal fray. Startling w^ere his wonJs as he 
exhorted men to action. Burning were his appeals as he moved 
them to revolution. There was an awakening. *' The flame kindled 
by the feudalism of the middle ages, fanned by the ruling sway of 
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tyrants and made to glow as Bourbon ,rul6 sank lower and lower, 
burst out into that mighty conflagration " which made crowned 
heads tremble on their thrones. 

The maddened senses of men with the ghastly specter of wrongs 
too long endured, rising up before them, were bearing them on to 
deeds of atrocious violence. Mirabeau sees in imagination the wild 
scenes that are to follow. Will he venture to face that mob and 
imperil all that life holds dear for the sake of bleeding France? 
Can human power stay that plunging current? Write his name 
high upon the scroll of honor, who dares risk his all and if need be die, 
that his country may live ! The task was beyond human strength, 
but manfully, unflinchingly, Mirabeau stepped forward and used all 
the powers of his nature to check the violent passions which his 
words had done so much to arouse. 

In vain his warning words to France that she had turned the 
helm from the safe port of liberty away toward the stormy sea, with 
the Scylla of popular anarchy upon one hand and the Charybdis of 
military despotism on the other. To no purpose did he implore to 
action that National Assembly, hesitating, and debating the rights 
of man and the theories of government, while the mob of Paris was 
howling for bread. His warning was prophetic, as the statesman 
rose above the politician, the patriot, above selfish ambition, that 
the despotism of six hundred, styling themselves the National 
Assembly, was as much to be feared as the despotism of a king. 

But he was not destined to behold the fulfillment of his proph- 
ecy. While battling with all the fire of his genius, while swaying 
assemblies and passing measures by his matchless eloquence, while 
at the zenith of his popularity. Death laid hold upon him. Earthly 
desire and sensual pleasure had blasted his years. Patriotic devo- 
tion, earnest endeavor, and noble action, could not atone^for the 
sins of former days. The towering oak, long swayed by the storms 
of passion, long rocked by the tempests of revolution, shivered and 
fell. Mirabeau was no niore. His life closed dark and sad,—- sad at 
leaving his great designs unaccomplished, sad as he beheld the 
gathering gloom that was hovering over bis native land. Mysteri- 
ous life ! Calamitous death ! King and peasant follow in that great 
procesyidn in honor of the dead, and amid the sobs and groans of a 
disheartened people the "Sovereign Man'* is laid to rest in the 
Pantheon of his Fatherland. 

it!, (a) Wliat Miail we write above that tomb,— success, or 
failure? Let history say. His peculiar positioti between throlie 
and people gave to the political jugglter and the jealous colleague 
opportunity to brand him as an intriguer with the King. But be it 
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ever to the honor of Mirabeau, that th« so-called selfish actions 
of an ambitious man, reflected by the light of history, are the patri- 
otic motives of a statesman. 

He understood as did no other Frenchman of his time, the true 
significance of a revolution ; that revolution and reformation must 
go hand in hand ; that the process of tearing down in government 
is successful only in so far as there follows the work of rebuilding ; 
that revolution without reformation breeds anarchy, bloodshed, and 
desolation. 

The theory of government ever calls for the profoundest intel- 
lects of mankind. The relations of the rulers to the governed is a 
problem that has many answers. It is one that calls for the con- 
sideration of many questions, but none more vital than the inher- 
ent nature of the governed. Mirabeau recognized this and used his 
eloquence to persuade his fellow-countrymen to reconstruct the 
government on lines suited to the French nature. He knew full 
well that republics are not born in a day, and that the theories pro- 
posed by the National Assembly were not the natural outgrowth of 
a people ruled by kingly power. His knowledge of human nature 
revealed to him that the Frenchman must have a strong centralized 
government, and that if the principles of self-government were 
adopted, France would become the prey of ambitious leaders, — a 
Napoleon Bonaparte would lead France to her Waterloo. 

His words, '*I want a free, but a monarchical government,'^ 
were hard to comprehend. But Bourbon rule followed by the 
Republic, Republic giving way to Directory, Directory followed hard 
upon by the Consulate, Consulate swept away by Empire, whose 
storm -tossed bark was to be rocked by revolution upon revolution, 
and finally to seek but not find a reposeful haven in a Republic, — 
this history has made these words prophetic. ** When I shall be no 
more they will know what I was worth. All the calamities which I 
have arrested will .break out upon France, and from all sides the 
criminal faction which trembles before me will have no rein." Do 
not these words re-echo through that mad revel of anarchy which 
murdered a defenseless King, — in the clash of deadly strife that 
culminated in The Reign of Terror, in which Girondist, Hebertist, 
Dantonist, and Jacobinist, walked the way of death in close proces- 
sion, and which only ended when the head of Robespierre fell before 
the guillotine ? t 

(b) I have been speaking of his political foresight, but those 
w^ho like his principles least cannot but acknowledge the power of 
his eloquence. It was not the stature of an Apollo or the brow of a 
Jove that held the ** ravished hearer." He was ungainly in form 
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and almost hideous in feature. Yet when he was moved by the 
thought of his nation's peril, these were forgotten, and as the repul- 
sive countenance lighted up with the inspiration of some lofty con- 
ception, and his great form swayed by the passion of his will, 
responded to the vigor of. his language, homeliness gave waj'- to 
radiance, — 

'* Confusion heard his voice 
And wild uproar stood ruled." 

Nature revealed herself in her ** Son of Earth.'' The intellect 
flashed, the throat thundered, and the shocked Assembly, mute 
and speechless, sat gazing at the play of nature's powers. His was 
not the studied eloquence of a Burke, but the sparks struck off by 
the heat of the moment. He did not strive at purity of diction, 
but aiiiied straight at the hearts of men. Freedom was his inspi- 
ration ; patriotism, his guide ; sincerity, his motive ; reason, his 
ruling power. Kings feared him, assemblies voted at his will. 
Oenius was his birthright, justice his living maxim. The French 
Eevolution, his monument. 

Living in an age of hypocrisy, he stood forth as the champion 
of principles that will never die. With a vision too broad for party 
lines, he was grounded on the solid rock of equality and justice, 
where he bade defiance to the dazzling splendor of a court and the 
showy glitter of a nation's gold. Hold him not as the ideal man, 
for within w^as the low, sensuous nature of the demon struggling for 
mastery over an intellect, divine in conception, resistless in reason, 
electrifying in power. 

Morality will ever weep for the deeds of him who was a slave 
to passion but a master of kings. Eloquence will sing of him in 
her loftiest strain. Liberty will revere his memory as one who bore 
aloft her sacred banner and proudly planted it on the ramparts of 
tyranny. Genius will crown him as a seer whose vision alone 
could penetrate the dark night of revolution, — will crown him as 
her chosen son, whose anticipations have become realizations, — 
whose counsels, laws, —whose words, maxims, — whose theories, 
constitutions. 
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CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES. 



departivient of literature, science, and the arts. 



BACHELOR 
John Q,uincy Adams, 
Hattle May Bailey, 
Jamie Maud Blanchard, 
Leila Brouillette, 
Alfred Beethoven Connable, 
Katharine Andrew Crane, 
Henrietta Isman Goodrich, 
Benjamin Ftaiiklin Hall. Jr., 
Kay Hart, 

Kate Aim ira Hopper, 
Herman Bertyam Krogman, 
Daniel Franklin Lyons, 
Sarah Elizabeth Voorheis MeComb, 
Dwight Otis Miller, 
Sara Oerievieve O'Brien, 
Frederic Leigh O^nburg, 



OF LETTERS. 

Elmer James Oltaway, 
Alvlck Alfonso Pearson, 
Carrie Eleanor Penfleld, 
Andrew Johnson Purdy, Ph.B., 

Alfred University, 
Helen Annetta Rice, 
Sara May Riggs, 
Edmund Claude Shields, 
Almeron Warren Smith, 
Annah May Soule, 
Louise Helmuth Uren, 
Ernest Haven Warren, 
Edward Lacy Watrous, 
William Walter Wedemeyer, 
Lloyd Justin Wentworth, 
Earl Farwell Wilson. 



BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (IN BIOLOGY). 



Galen Greenfield Crozier, 

William LeRoy Dunn, Ph.C, M. D., 

Warren Harmon Lewis, 



Samuel Denis Magers, 
Adrian John Pieters. 



BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (iN CHEMISTRY). 
Clare Briggs, Emerson Romeo Miller, Phar. M., 

Lauren Duane Carr, Wlllard R. Pyle, 

George Lawrence Davison, Eugene Cornelius Sullivan, 

Richard Fischer, Ph.C, Bertrand Stager Summers, 

Nellie E. Goldthwalte, Walter George Wallace. 10 



BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING). 



Clarence Sidney Cooke, 
Almon Henry Demrick, 
Charles Jacobson Harmon, 



Fred Rogers, 
Fred An$on Sager. 
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BACHELOIt OF SClEJfCE 

B&tiert Lewto Atn^ 
Aretotlbald Lachlan Becker, 
John Charles Bird, 
James Blair, 

Howard Everett Chickerlng, 
Harry Walter Clark, 
William Cole Conant, 



(m MECHANICAL ENGINEERING). 

Herman Henry Eymer, 
John Churchill Hammond, 
Harrie D. Hamper, 
George Hayler, Jr., 
William Stewart Smith, 
Gold win Starrett, 
George Cabot Weare. 



15 



BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (IN CIVIL ENGINEERING). 

Robert Kendrick Palmer, 
William Pool Parker, 
Richard Quinn, 
Oscar Roberts, 
Joseph Weare. 



Herbert Ephraim French, 
Oscar Greulich, 
Max Lichtenstein, 
Daniel Benjamin Luten, 
Ralph Winthrop Newton, 



Frederick Charles Noble, 



11 



BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 



Nellie Prescott Barrett, 
Marcus Calvin Boy Ian, 
Gertrude Buck, 
Katherine Barker Camp, 
Robert Clair Campbell, 
Henry Oliver Chapotoh, 
Sara den Bleyker, 
Bernice Lena Haug, 
William Lewis Ikenberry, 



Fred Charles Kent, 

Walter James Kent, 

Ettie Blanch Cbnnor Nichols, 

Jessie Phelps, 

Norman Wellington Price, 

James Archibald Ross, 

Georgia Smeallie, B.L., 

Harry Isaac VanTuyl, 

Eugene Cyrus Woodruff. 



la 



BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 



Lissa Florence Bailey, 
Carl Evans Boyd, 
Thomas Parks Bradfleld, 
Leo Martin Butzel, 
George Jason Cad well, 
William Bradford Canfleld, 
June Carpenter, 
William Herbert Charnley, 
Laura Eoline Clemens, 
Alexander Cumming, 
Mary Ellen Duffy, 
Fannie Mabel Elliott, 
Robert Victor Friedman, 
Willard Clark Gore, 
Jessie Gertrude Harris, 
Susan Heffernan, 



Sarah May Howard, 
W. Wallace Hurd, 
Taka Kawada, 
Georgietta Kennedy* 
Helen Beecher King, 
(.arrle Emma Kirtland, 
Lou Ella La Tourette, 
Anna Martha MacCracken,. 
Walter Park Marti ndale, 
Amanda McCombs, 
Jessie Maud Mclntyre, 
Isabella McRae, 
Jesse Cameron Moore, 
Edgar Martin Morsman, Jr.,. 
James Bertram Overton, 
William Collins Parsal, 
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Anna May Pemberton, B.L., 

Ohio Wesley an Univ., 
Charles Andrew Robinson, 
Annie Laurie Rooney, 
Carlton Raymond Rose, 
Bernard Benjamin Selling, 
Ella Gertrude Shorb, 



Charles Beecher Smeltzer, 
Lucy Elizabeth Textor, 
Anna Tralnor, 
George T. Tremble, 
Charles Frederick Weller, 
William Lincoln Whitney. 



BACHELOR OF ARTS. 



Charles Wallace Adams, 
Fred Alexander, 
Delia Sophia Bailey, 
Archie Ernest Bartlett, 
Ernest Nelson Bullock, 
Jeannette Eliza Caldwell, 
Albert Robinson Crittenden, ; 
tJosiah Dearborn, 
James Henry Dickson, 
Walter Wendell Drew, 
John Dudley Dunhain, 
Dora Deett Elmer, 
Harry Oliver Evans, 
Ella Virginia Fitch, 
Rudolph Frederick Flintermann, 
Hally Frank Frederickson, 
Ernest Freeman Hall, 
Robert Foote Hall, 
Walter Monroe^ Hamilton, 
Winifred Ava ^igbee, 
; Arthur Lucius Hubbard, 
Gertrude Hull, 
George Ingersoll, Jr.,^ 
Robert Emmons Jones, 
Barend Herrnan Kroeze,, 
Adoniram Judson Ladd, 
Carl Fred Lange, 
Edward Marsh, 
John Ezra Miller, 
Wiley Wright Mills, A.B.^ 
Mope College, 



Joseph Raleigh Nelson, 
Frederick Whittlesey Newton, 
Ruth Amelia Noble, 
Marion Patton, 
Herbert Edmund Peckham, 
Stuart Hoffman Perry, 
Frank Wood worth Pine, 
Almira Ann Prentice, 
Albert John Rooks, A.B., 

Hope College, 
Lewis Grover Seeley, 
Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Archibald Smith, 
Henry Arthur Spalding, 
Robert Clark Stevens, 
Irene Stewart, 
Marian Una Strong, 
John Burnham Taylor, 
Martha Dickinson Taylor, 
William Bullock Ward, 
John Wesley Welch, 
Frederick McKee White, 
Ross Chauncey Whitman, 
Delos Franklin Wilcox, 
John Arthur Whltworth, 
Annie Mumford Wiley, 
Frederick Doollttle Wllkerson, 
Howe Allen Williams, 
Cora May Willsey. 
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MINING ENGINEER. 

Walter John Baldwin, B.S. (M.E.). 



CIVIL ENGINEER. 

Joseph Kendall Freltag, B.S. (C. E.), Louis Carlton Sabin, B.S. (C. E.). 2 



MASTER OF LETTERS. 

Mabel Crabbe, B.L., Walter John Hammill, B.L. 

Elspa Millicent Dopp, B.L., 
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MASTER OF SCIENCE. 



Benjamin Gluff; Jr., BMtf^ 



Edwin Raymond Cole» B.S., 
James C. Graves, B.S., 
Albion College. 



MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY, 



Wirt McGregor Austin, Ph.B., 
Flora Gate Barnes, Pli.B., 

Albion €dllege, 
Jolm Robert Efllnger, Jr., ^Pli.B., 
Ida Bertlia Pauliila Fleischer, Ph.B., 



Clara Frances Stevens, 

Mount Holyoke College, 
Louis A. Strauss, B.L., 
Ida Dudley Travis, Ph.B., 
Albion College, 



Harrison McAllister lUndall, Ph.B., Pauline Elisabeth Wies, Ph.B. 



MASTER OF ARTS. 



Warren Dwight Baker, A.B., 
Virginia Beauchamp, A.B., 
Walter Dennlson, A.B., 
Genevieve Katharine Duffy, A.B., 
Ceylon Samuel Kingston, A.B., 

St. Lawrence University, 
Newton D. Mereness, A.B., 
William Henry Merner, A.B., 
John Augustus Munson, A_B., 

Central Univ. of Iowa, 



Melvin Park Porter, A.B., 

Henry Frederick Lewis Relchle, A.B., 

Edwin Carl Roedder, A.B., 

Henry Arthur Sanders, A.B., 

John Henry Schaffner, A.B., 

Baker University, 
Jessie Louise VanVliet, A.B., 

Wellesley College, 
Louis Grant Whitehead, A.B., 
Harry Dale Wright, A.B. 16 



DOCTOR OF SCIENCE. 

Moses Gomberg, M.S. 



DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 



Kennedy Brooks, A.B., 
Benjamin Chapman Burt, A.M., 
Charles Horton Cooley, A.B., 



John Patterson Davis, A.M., 
James Allen Smith, A.B., 
Univ, of Missouri. 



DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY- 
DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 



Ernest Marlon Adams, 

Minnie Maud Allen, 

Robert Bruce Armstrong, Ph.C, 

James Rae Arneill, A.B., Lawrence 

University, 
Meritt Moses Ayers, 
Frithiof Emil Berge, 
Clarissa Sophia Bigelow, Ph.B., 
Vftcil Demetroff Bozovsky, 
James Fleming Breakey, 



Christopher Brogan, 

George Warner Burleigh, 

Edgar Robert St. John Caro, 

Theodore Lincoln Cbadbourne, B.S., 

Willis Earl Chapman, 

Augustus Warren Crane, 

John Alexander Donovan, 

Calvin R. Elwood, 

John William Foley, 

Joseph Foster, B.S., Mich. Agr. Coll,^ 
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John Kenr^ Frost, Fli»C., 

Jos^ Emnoii Qiilleto** 

WJUlam Aaron Qem^e^ 

John BvaiM Qera«iKi, VLI^t 

Stephen Clifton Ollddeii, 

James Louli Heard, 

Clarence Burke Hernam, 

Howard Herri ngton, 

Frederick William Heysett, 

Brainard Spencer Hlgtey, Jr.» 

Minnie Hoagland, 

Elijah Mark Houghton, Ph»C., 

Annie Ives, 

Herbert Perry Kellogg, 

Leverg© If napp, Ph,B., 

Daniel Hartman Kress, 

Lauretta Kress, 

Edwfuti Lowry Martindale, 

CiMirles Thomas McClintock, Ph.D , 

Julian McOlymonds, 

Oriantna IfclMintel, 

Bobert McGNrtgcr, 

George EdwlQ MoKean, 



Edward Eirerett McJCntght^ 
Edgar Gulvtn l^eEot* J*ttl%r, 
Ciirltott I}olphln Morris* 
Prank Mwtn Hoy^t, 
Edwin Andrew Murtmch, A*B^ 

Stephen Grant Olmsted, 

Alfred Berthier Olsen, 

Fred W heeler Palmer, 

Norton HUls Pardon, 

John Abraham Pratt, 

Howard Frederick Band, 

William Henry Eheinfrank» 

Delia Maud Rice, A.B., Knox College^ 

Albert Philip Slel^hart, Ph G., New 

York College of Pharmacy, 
Edith Sturges,A.B., Wellesley College, 
Adolph Tyroler, 
Peter Martin van den Berg, 
Clark Randolph Wllcoxson, 
Albert Stotiff Wilson, 
Ephraim Harrison Winter, 
Walter Gec»te WHght. 6a 



Dlf»ARTti«HT or LAW. 
BAeH«J-0R OF LAWS. 



Ned Abercroiifib4% 

Charles Francis Admawi, 

Jacob Black Adams^ A.B., W^s^fims^ 

burg College^ * 

James Morris Adams, 
Fergus Lincoln Anderson, 
Fritz Edgar Anderson, 
Richard Apperson, 
Frederick WlUtam Ashton, B.S., 

Michigan AgrteuUurul College, 
Elmer Sylvester Avery, 
Sewell Lee Avery, 
Earl D. Babst, Ph.B., 
George Howard Bailey, 
Edward Burgoyne Baker, 
Joseph Edmund Barrel!, 
Eugene Batavia, 
Allen Samuel Beach, 
Aaron Joseph Bessie, 
Chfiun^ey Rolla Bishop, 
John F. Chambers, 
Alfred Franklin Bissell, 
Milton Edward Blake, 
Arthur Brown, 
Milo Menoah Bruce, 



Daniel John Bttekl^Ft 
OhiMrle*AlfeertB«Jl, 
Geoiigts Jairra^ Bundajr^ 
Ar#WbftW Fwbeft Bimttng, 
Chark* Wtlke« ftttfch„ Plt%B., Kan- 

Cliatl«« W, lurdtelR, 

Alexaadwr Gto^ii Bmrit, 

William Ke^y Bwt|toer» Ji^, 

Charles Whitney ChfH^Q@^n, 

Robert Clowry Chapman, 

Leslie Howard Chatterson, 

Ira Albert Clark, 

Alvah p. Cady, B S., Olivet College, 

Richard Lee Cameron, 

Henry Ernest Candler, B.S , 

Edward Eugene Carr, 

Rex Ronald Case, 

Charles Erehart Chadman, 

Frank Edgar Chamberlain, 

Milton Lee Clawson, 

Holbrook Gilson Cleaveland, A.B., 

Harvey Kilmer Clock, 

Charles Edgar Cochran, 

Fred James Cochran, 
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Charles John Cole, A.B., Oberlin 

College^ 
Matthew Francis Coleipan, 
Michael Leo Coleman, 
Edward Garland Coll, 
Victor Otho Coltrane, A.B., Drury 

College, 
Oscar Bradbury Conant, 
Herbert Thomas Condon, A B . Uni- 

versity of Oregon, 
Grant Conklin, P.h.B., Hillsdale 

College, 
John Peck Conrlck, 
Norman Bruce Countryman, 
Oliver Ellsworth Cramer, A.B., 

Auguitano, College, 
Thomas Graham Crothers, A.B., 

Leland Stanford, Tr., University, 
James Halleck Crowell, Ph.B., 

Trinity College, 
Frank Crozler, B.S., Hanover College, 
Alonzo Leonidas Curtis, 
Thomas Whitfield Day, 
Charles Arza Denison, BX., 
Ulysses Grant Denman, 
H. Clifton De Ran, B,S., A.B., 

National Normal University, 
Martin John Dillon, 
Frank Harry Dunnalioo, 
Irving William Durfee, 
Lucian Johnson Eastln, 
Emma Eaton, 
Walter Abijah Ecklet, B.C.E., Cornell 

College, 
Daniel Abraham Edwards, 
Willis Victor Elliott, 
Henri Frankllu Eshleman, 
George Mark Evans, 
Harvey Aretas Evans, A B., B.B., 

Southern Normal College, 
George Dudley Fairbanks, 
George Franklin Felts, 
Raymond Marshall Ferguson, 
Leonard Fiske, 
Charles Fitzgerald, 
Benjamin Friend, 
George Washington Fuller, 
Walter Shepard Fulton, 
William J. Galbralth, 
George Jacob Genebach, 
Cyrus William George, 



Vladimir August Gerlnger, Ph.B., 

George Gerlach, 

George John Glelm, 

Clifton DeWitt Gordon, 

Evan Ben«on Goss, 

Daniel Henry Grady, 

Humphrey Snell Gray, A.B., 

John McAUaster Haddock, 

George Halverson, 

Louis Heaton Hanna, 

James Joseph Harrington, 

Hyrum Smith Harris, 

Joseph Alma Harris, 

Kathan John Harris, 

William Morris Harrison, B.S , 

Maryville College, 
Walter Cunningham Hartman. 
, Ralph White Hartzell, 
James Mark Harvey, Jr., 
William Perry Harvey, 
John Harvey Hasslnger, 
Frederick Hosea Hathhorn, 
Dennis Benjamin Hayes, 
Robert Charles Henderson, 
Edwin Charles Henning, 
I^t Russel Herrick, B.L., 

Univ. of Illinois, 
William Rhodes Hervey, B.L., 

Arkansas Industrial Univ,, 
Albert Sylvester Hinds, 
John Laurence Hollander, 
Warren William Holliday, 
Bernard Joseph Hope, 
Orestes Easton Hopkins, 
Sherman Henry Hoverter, 
William Jeremiah Howard, 
Harland Bradley Howe, 
John Stanley Hurd, A.B., 
Jerauld John Ingle, 
Samuel Pashley Irwin, 
Charles Adam James, 
George Henry Kane, A.B., 

Duquesne College* 
William Christopher Kenaga, 
Fred Alonzo Kies, 
Torazo Klkuchi, 
John James Klley, 
Samuel Denton Klnne, 
Joseph Edgar Klrby, A.B., 

Searcy College, 
Walter Hermann Kirk, 
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Jacob Koenigsleln, 
John Kroodsma, 
Charles Henry Kubat, 
Franz Chrii«!ftil Kuhn, B S., 
William Jdhii Landtaan, 
Oscar J. LarsOh, 
Edward Fleury LeGendrc^, 
John Adolph Lentz, 
George Edward Leonard, B.S., 

Coe College, 
Arthur Maurice Lewald, A.B., 

Union College^ 
Harry Pratt Lewis, 
John Lewman, 
Lewis Bonner Lindsay, 
Harry Clay Livengood, 
Charles Parker Locke, B.S., 

Michigan Agr. College, 
William Bryan Locke, 
Ira Milton Long, 
Jesse B. Luse, 
Ellas Wesley Marlatt, A.B., 

Geneva College, 
Frederick William Marsh, 
Bavid James Marshall, 
Darwin Thomas Mason, A.B , Cornell 

College, 
Charlei Henry Mattingly, 
Russell Norman McConnell, 
William Stephen McConnell, 
William Herbert Lee McCourtie, 
James Hugh McDonald, 
Peter McDonald, A.B., German Eng- 
lish College, 
Joseph Franklin McGregor, 
qharles Augustine McKnight, 
Michael Leo McLaughlin, 
Harry Clinton Mehan, 
Albert Cyril Melchlor, 
William Henry Merner, A.B , 
Homer D wight Messick, B.S., Hiram 

College, 
Harry Eugene Michael, 
John Herbert Miller, 
Allen Gurney Mills, B.8., Earlham 

College, 
Hugh Albert Mlnahan, 
Robert Emmet Mlnahan, M.J>,, Bush 

Medical College, 
Webiter V. Moffett, 
J. Monroe Mohney, 
Jesse Cameron Moore, 



Willis Knox Moore, 
Adelbert Mosher, 
Robert Lee Motley, A.B., William 
Jewell College, 

Henry Edmund Naegely, 

Louis George Nerreter, 
John Blackwell Newman, A.M., 
University of Noire Dame, 

Andrew Richard Nichols, 

Byron Lee Oliver, 
Charles Daniel Orear, 

Edwin Colfax Owen, 

Joseph Edmund Page, 

Charles Arthur Park, A.M., Univer- 
sity of Wooster, 

Charles Chandler Parker, 

Charles Lucius Parker, A.B , Upper 
Iowa University, 

Joseph Edwin Parker, 

Robert Stone Parks, 

Augustus Asa Partlow, 

Harry Howard Patterson, B.S., 
Geneva College, 

Louis Philip Paul, 

John Vincent Pearson, 

Worth Willard Pepple, 

Gilbert Walter Phelps, 

Clarence Abram Plank, 

Edward Dwlght Pomeroy, 

Clarence Eugene JPope, 

David Eugene Porter, 

James Leonard Poston, A.B., Wash- 
burn College, 

Vanvorhis Ally Powell, 

John Ward Powers, 

Charles Arthur Pratt, Ph.B., 
Oskaloosa College, 

James Downing Putnam, 

William Goodpaster Ramsey, 

Charles Howard Rector, 

Benjamin Franklin Reed, 

Guy Leonidas Reed, 

Hedley Vicars Richardson, Ph.B., 

Judson Ellas Richardson, 

Lulu Buffi ngton Richardson, 

Victor Howard Ringer, Ph.B., 
DePauw University, 

Frank Augustus Rockhold, 

Henry Theodor Ronnlng, 

Hugh Emerson Root, 

Daniel Lindsay Russell, Jr., 

Samuel McNeal Schall, 
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Oreon Earl Scott, A..B., Bethany Col- 
lege, 

Raymond Gilmore Scott, A.B., Beth- 
any College^ 

Bertram Shane, 

James J. Sheridan, 

Reuben Daniel Silliman, 

Edwin Walter Sims, 

Riifus Franklin Skeels, 

Fred Wilbur Smith, 

Hugh Carnes Smith, 

Elliott Spalding, 

Sherman Clark Spitzer, B.L., 

Francis Marion Springer, 

Christie Alfonzo Stearns, 

Clarence Claud Stearns, 

Harry Lindley Stearns, 

Lenn L. Stevens, A.B., University of 
Oregon, 

James Zebu Ion Stewart, Jr., 

John Grover Stone, 

Lewis Augustus Stoneman, 

John Ephraim Swanger, 

Ralph Percy Tannehill, 

James Taylor, 

Charles Hamilton Tindall, 

John Charles Tobias, 

McKenzie Robertson Todd, 

Charles Henry Towle, B L., 

Julius Cusils Travis, 



Dudley Clifford True, 
Henry Caslmir Vidal, B.S., Univer- 
sity of Paris, 
Arthur Joseph Vinson, 
John Joseph Vlach, 
Luther Ogden Wadleigh, Ph.B,, 

Syracuse University, 
John Thomas Wagner, A.B., Ursinus 

College, 
John Del isle Wakely, 
Frank Walters, 
Henry Walters, 
George Fullington Waters, 
Charles Eugene Ward, 
Henry William Webber, 
Adolph Weinberg, 
Edward McKenzie Wellman, 
James Horatio Westcott, 
William Erastus Wheeler, Jr., 

Bartlett Wiley, 

Percy Wilson, A. B., College of New 
Jersey, 

Benjamin Franklin WoUman, 

Walter Wellington Woodbury, 

Harry Fralick Worden, 

John Wright, 

Harry Leroy Yartin, 

George Frederick Zimmerman, 

John William Zuber. 
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MASTER 
Mary Estella Benson, LL.B., 
Frank Leslie Bowen, LL.B., 
Charles Knox Friedman, LL.B., 
Franklin Jay Griffen, LL.B., 
Lloyd Frederick Harms, LL.B., 
James Stanhope Henton, LL.B., 
Robert Albert Howard, LL.B., 
John Bernard Hoy, LL.B., 
Francis Goewey Jones, LL.B., 
Isaac Bernard Llpson, LL.B,, 
Fred Philip Muhlhauser, LL.B., 
Cincinnati Law College, 



OF LAWS. 

Stephen A. Nowlin, LL.B., 

Purcell Rowe, LL.B., 

Fritz Rudln, LL.B., 

Charles William Scrutehin, LL.B., 

Oscar Ferdinand Sessinghaus, LL.B., 

William Cyrus Swan, LL.B,, 

Joseph Henry Van Tassel, LL.B., 

William Thomas Webb, LL.B., 

William Shipp Withers, LL.B., 

Cumberland University, 
Herbert Agnew Wright, LL.B. 
Northern Indiana College of Law.\ 21 



SCHOOL OF PHA^MACy. 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST. 

Ransom Sidney Armstrong, Harry Hall Hudson, 



Clarence Eugene Barnhart, 
Arthur Wilson Epley, 
Lovell Farnum, 



John Henry Jones, 
Samuel Robert Knox, 
John Charles Maxwell, 
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James C. McGrepror, 
Grace Ellen McNoah, 
Allen Henry Mead, 
Thomas E. Murdock, 
Marion Franklin Nichols, 
Delia O'Connor, 
Fred Lyle Robertson, 
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James Peymour, 
GeorgeCharles Hteventon, 
John Ludwell Tejrarden, 
Charles Orlando Topping, 
Charles Henry Williams, Ph.B., 

Adrian College, 
Parke Ernest Wise.' 



MASTER OF PHARMACY. 

L.D Havenhill,Ph.C. 



HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 



Charles Augustus Critchlow, 
Charlie Gifford Jenkins, 
Frederick Charles Kruemling, 
Lester Elmer Peck, 



Susan EmoPullin, 
Cora Luarky Stitt, 
Glenn Guy Towsley, 
Burt Dexter Walker. 



COLLEGE OF DENIAL SURGERY, 
DOCTOR OF DENTAL SURGERY. 



-Delia Cordelia Ostrander Adams, 
Frank Paxson Adams, 
Charles Francis Amsden, 
Otto Anderson, 

Adelbert Hawthorne Babcock, 
Edwin Irving Backus, 
Andrew Spencer Bailey, B S., Law- 
rence University, 
Roy Edwin Bailey, 
Fred William Blake, 
Henry Martyn Bridgman, 
Damon Isaiah Butler, 
Thomas Sherman Buzzard, 
Anthony Joseph Casey^ 
Charles Douglas Cassidy, 
Frederick Henry Codding, 
Estus Hammond CoUer, 
Gerald Willard Collins, 
Robert Edgar Davles, 
Frank Benjamin Dawley, 
James King Douglas, 
W^illiam Booth Elster, 
Edward Leigh Gedney, 
William E Goucher, 
Myron Perry Green, 
Harry Loyal Griswold, 
Alfred Whipple Hall, 



William Anthony Hart, 

Garrett Sylvester Hartley, 

Charles Pinckney Haselden, 

George Elba Hathaway, 

William Josiah Higgins, 

John Louis Hoover, 

Homer Fall Hussey, Ph.B., Earlham 

College, 
George Renshaw Johnson, 
George' Wesley Kenson, 
Allen Huylar Kessler, 
Joseph Lathrop, Jr., 
Charles Cummings Lick, 
Mar J' Linde, 

Robert Bruce Mackenzie, 
Michael Joseph McCormick, 
Charles Aloysius McGettigan, Jr. 
James Archibald Mclndoe, 
Walter Charles Mclvlnney, 
Anna Katharine Miller, 
Charles Lester Mitchell, 
Albert Francis Monroe, 
George McWilliams Moore, 
Miles Jacob Moyer, 
Allen Eugene Mulder, 
Forest Joseph Overholt, 
Barnum Herbert Pearce, 
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Benjamin Franklin Pearce, 
George Andrew Servis, 
Harvey Arthur Sturdevant, 
Dean Nathaniel Swift, 
Charles Henry Terry, 
Charles Reed Vanderbelt, 
Total ntttnber of candidates, 
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Albert Wesley Weible, 
Charles Traver Whinery, 
Walter Morey Wilklns, 
Wallace V. Wolvin, 
George Philip Wurster. 
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If you want t1ri«t- class Work in Job Printing 
or BookT)lndtng 

OktJL AT tHfe COURlfeft 6FtlCfe 

If you have a hook to be published and .want 
nice worlc at low prices 

CAU At THE counted omct 

If j'ou wnn* to wbwsribefor the best Weekly 
Newspaper in the County 

CALL AT THE COUI^IH OFFICE 

And subscribe for the Atin Arbor Courier, 
price $1.00 a ye*r. 

JUNIUS E. BBAL. Prop. 



41 and 43 N. Main St. 



ANH ARBOR, Xltlt. 
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